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LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP 


LP TRANSPORT HOUSE . SMITH SQUARE 
LONDON .. S.W.1 


Dear Reader, 

Why not help yourself to endure February with 
fortitude? Books which demand time and thought in the 
reading keep your mind off the weather. 

With this in mind we recommend the third 
edition of ‘‘A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY” by G. H. 
Sabine at 25s., which traces development from Greek 
democracy to European Fascism. 

Kingsley Martin has just ake NS the life of. 
HAROLD LASKI at 21s., and this is guaranteed to 
entertain and instruct. 

_ Africa is in the news, and both “LAST CHANCE 
IN AFRICA’’ by Negley Farson at 8s. 6d. and ‘‘MAU MAU 
AND. THE KIKUYU”’ by L. S. B. Leakey at 7s. 6d. provide 
excellent background material. 

Other new publications include ‘‘TWO 
CENTURIES OF TRADE UNIONISM,”’ T.U.C. at Is. 6d. and 
‘ENGLAND IN TRANSITION’’ by Dorothy George at 2s., 

: and with the coming local elections in mind we recommend 

a fat? “LOCAL ELECTIONS IN ENGLAND & WALES”’ and ‘‘LOCAL 
; ELECTIONS IN LONDON,”’ both revised and available at 

Is. 6d. each. : 

None of the prices quoted include postage, so 
please spat for this when ordering from us. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP. 
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THEY'VE FOUND ANOTHER SPLIT 


We: are becoming convinced that Fleet Street employs last April in order to extend the scope of our discussion 


special representatives with split minds to report the '. and to bring in every section of the Movement.” 
_ doings of the Party. We mean the Labour Party, but if it- He went on: “Certain sections of the Press have sought 
g ‘was a Christmas Party they would probably be just the same. to misrepresent the results of our joint rxeeting with the 
_ They would be hiding behind furniture, trying to discover Trades Union Congress by suggesting that sharp, ‘diver- 
“the wrong couple kissing under the mistletoe. If, unhappily, gences of view have arisen between the political and 


3 the right couple kissed under the mistletoe, they . would run industrial wings of the Labour Movement. Nothing could 

‘a leader headed “ Quarrelling couple make it up,” or, more be further from the truth. Representatives of the Trades 
x typically, they- would report that the kiss, like all kisses, Union Congress were invited to meet the Policy Sub-Com- 
was now over and infer that a tremendous row was taking mittee of the National Executive on December 15, and were 


Z ~place in its stead. ; asked to consider how best the Trade Union Movement 

é The latter was the device used to misreport the joint could help the Party in its task of policy formulation. 

3 meeting of the T.U.C General Council and the Labour Party “The matter was discussed by the General Council on 

.. ‘National Executive early last month. Referring to this meet- December: 17. The Council felt that it could best help by 
ing at the Annual Dinner of the South Dorset Labour Party placing the advice of its appropriate sub-committees at the 

we -on ‘Saturday, January 17, the General Secretary of the disposal of the National Executive. This decision was con- 

~ Labour Party, Morgan Phillips, said: firmed after our joint meeting on January 8. 

Be RS ou will have gathered from the newspapers, the “The reasons which prompted the General Council to ; 
a national Executive Committee of the Party is actively con- prefer this arrangement to the appointment of representa- 


commitment to submit a comprehensive statement to ‘the by the Party are appreciated and understood by the National 
1953 Conference. You will have read no doubt of the week- Executive Committee. The principle of consultation was 
end meeting of the Executive which was held at Browns never in doubt and is not in doubt now. There is, in fact, 
‘Hotel in London in December, and of our joint meeting with —_a-willingness on the part of the Trades Union Congress to 
he General Council of the T.U.C. just over a week ago. You give us the benefit of their vast experience on any matters 
Iso be familiar with the special .series, of. discussion which we may refer to them. 

ets on various: auebs of policy which we launched So much for the drama of the Great Split. 


sidering aspects of future policy with a view to meeting its tives to the working parties for certain industries as proposed — 


NEGUIB STRIKES AGAIN 


Opponents banned 


[N a dramatic announcement on January 


16, the Egyptian Government re- 
vealed that it had frustrated a plot to 
overthrow General Neguib’s' regime. 
Accusing political parties of organising the 
plot, Fuad Galal, Minister of National 
Guidance, declared “Certain elements 
influenced by . foreign powers were not 
ashamed to drag the nation back into a 
state of corruption. These elements used 
money for intrigues ‘under the party 
system. 

“T therefore declare the abolition of all 
political ‘parties and the confiscation of 
their funds and properties in the interests 
of the Egyptian people, rather than allow 
the political parties to spend their moneys 
on sowing trouble and discord.” 

A fortnight before the plot was un- 
masked, General Neguib had summarised 
his Government’s aims under three main 
headings:— 

(1) The. Evacuation. of. British Forces; 
(2) Untangling of the Sudan Problem; (3) 
Increasing Egypt’s’ National Economic Re- 
sources. 

He also announced that “if the people’s 
will expresses itself as favourable to a 
change from a monarchy to a republic a 
national plebiscite - will then be con- 
sidered.” ae 

This definition of Egypt’s aims was. fol- 
lowed on the same day by a complaint 
that the Western Powers were, giving 
priority to the interests of one million Jews 


over those of. forty million Arabs. 


This was no_doubt prompted by a re- 
quest handed to the American Govern- 
ment on December 31 by the | Israeli 
Ambassador in Washington. -Israel asked 
the Americans to deny further shipments 
of military equipment to Egypt and other 
Arab States. 
_ A golution to the problems raised by 
General Neguib’s first two points may 
not prove unduly difficult to achieve. 
The .question of British forces in the 
Canal Zone could probably best be solved 
within -the framework of a_ defensive 
alliance similar to N.A.T.O., which would 
Guarantee the security of the - whole 
Middle Eastern spHere. Although Neguib 
has recently been maintaining that Egypt’s 
‘entry into such an alliance would be 
dependent on prior British evacuation, this 


- should not necessarily be taken as his last 
word on the subject. The prospect of 
- such alliance against a common external 
danger might also help to dispel Arab 
and Israeli preoccupation with the inter- 


nal “balance of power,” and provide the 


beginnings. of an Arab-Jewish under- 
Standing. Israel’s recent offer of peace 
talks with Cairo, which found favourable 
echoes in many parts of the world and 
at the United Nations, is an indication that 
such beginnings are not entirely out of the 
question. ; 

So far as the Sudan is concerned Neguib 


is known to favour a reasonable settle- 
ment, and it may be hoped that differences 
still outstanding concerning the promulga- 
tion of the statute for self-government 
(Fact, December) will soon be resolved. 

Neguib’s third point concerning Egypt’s 
economic position raises what may well be 
his most difficult problems. Not least of 
these is the present crisis in the Egyptian 
cotton market. Although prices are lower 
than in the U.S.A., foreign buyers are hold- 
ing off, and in September, 1952, surplus 
stocks were estimated at no less than 
12,000,000 cantars. Britain, who purchased 
£35 million worth of Egyptian cotton in 
1950-51. had taken less than one-fifth of 
that quantity in the first ten months of the 
1951-52 season, 

In his praiseworthy desire to safeguard 
peasant interests, General Neguib has 
undertaken to purchase the present crop 
with Government funds, despite the 
dangers of inflation which are inevitably 
involved in this course. 


The prophet Laski 


Att Jews employed in Government poli- 

tical and~cultural posts in Eastern 
Germany have been sacked. “ Zionists 
have been called spies, saboteurs and 
enemies of the State,” one refugee told the 
Press. “ That puts every Jew in the shadow 
of imprisonment and persecution.” 

The German sackings followed the hang- 
ing in Prague of Rudolph Slansky and other’ 
“ traitors’ to Communist Czechoslovakia, 
whose alleged crimes mcluded Zionist plot- 
ting to overthrow the State, and the fan- 
taStic ‘report fr6m Moscow that nine doc- 
tors, five of them Jews, had murdered 
Zdhanov last year and were plotting thé 
murder of other Soviet leaders. 

The anti-Jewish slant came «as a great 
surprise to!most Western. observers. Many 
British Socialists, however, will remember 
that the last article written by the late 
Harold Laski was entitled “Can the Com- 
munists Fool the Jews?” 

“TI know few realms of. political be- 


~haviour where Communist tactics have 


been more dishonest and. more irresponsi- 
ble than this,’ wrote Laski. 

“They ask for support from Jews on the 
ground that they, the Communists, are the 
only people who really mean to give the 
Jews safety, to suppress Fascism in all its 
forms, and to punish anti-Semitism with 
the severity its foulness warrants . ‘ 

“But they say nothing about the harsh 
treatment of Jews in recent years in Russia 
and the countries under its domination. 
They are silent about Communist hostility 
to Zionism as a faith and of Communist 
punishment of Jews who seek to emigrate 
to Palestine. 

“Tn seeking to subordinate all thinking 
to the Party line, there has grown up an 
ugly type of anti-Semitism in the area of 
Soviet influence which is intended to dis- 
courage and, where possible, to destroy the 
Jewish hunger for fulfilment as a Jew. 

“With the emergence of ‘ cosmopolitan- 
ism’ as a deviation, the Jews, whose eyes 
are cast with longing on Palestine, are 
already in a zone of danger.” 

Laski’s warning appeared exactly three 
years ago, on February 9, 1950. 


‘ treason, and sabotage. 


F:VERYBODY knows that Comrade 

Slansky is devetedly and con- 
scientiously imbibing the teaching 
of Comrade Gottwald, his master, and 
that he is studying the works of Stalin 
and Lenin with application. Veteran 
members of the Party will remember 
the significance of his articles based 
on the Bolshevik principles of Stalin. 


In his home and at school Rudolf 
Slansky acquired the purest 
Czechoslovak qualities, including our. 
traditional love for the Russian 
peoples. Through his fervent love of 
Stalin, Rudolf has brought upon him- 
self the hatred of all enemies and 
traitors, such as Sling, Svermova and 
Clementis. 


—Vaclav Kopelsky, Czechoslovak 
Minister of Information, in July, 1951. 


1952 


frag 


At the beginning of the cross- 


examination Slansky pleaded guilty to 
having. committed espionage, high 
In a low. voice 
he declared that he had never beena 
true Communist, having always felt 
more like a bourgeois, and had acted 
accordingly. He had committed many 
crimes against the Communists in- 
Czechoslovakia, he said, and was 
guilty of the death of the national hero 
Sverma, who died in the mountains in 
a snowstorm, deserted by him. 


He admitted close collaboration with 
Mr. Zilliacus, whom he saw three 
times in Prague, between 1946. 
and 1948, and to whom he expressed 
anti- Russian feelings. He had also 
been in collaboration with Tito agents, 
meeting, among others, the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister in Prague, at the 
beginning of 1948, shortly before Yugo- | 
slavia severed relations with the 
Cominform. With the Zionist move- 
ment he had collaborated mainly 


through economic help for Israel to 


the disadvantage of Czechoslovakia, 

and he had been collaborating with 

imperial agents of the Freemasons. . 
—The Times, November 21, 1952. . 


rpHe ice Asian Socialist Conference ever 
to be held ended in Rangoon on Janu- 
ary 15. Sponsored by the Socialists of India, 


a “Burma and Indonesia, its delegations in- 
_ cluded all the Asian parties. With delegates 
and observers from the Socialist Interna- 
tional. it spanned the whole world: from 
Scandinavia to Uganda, from Israel to 
Tunisia, and from. Yugoslavia’ to the 
- Lebanon. 
Clement Attlee, who represented the 
Labour Party, accompanied by Saul Rose, 
‘the Party’s International Secretary, was 
undoubtedly the outstanding figure at the 
Conference. In speeches to the plenary 
Sessions of the Conference itself, and at 
many meetings and rallies, he told the 
Asian audiences of British Socialist 
achievement and method and urged work- 
ing towards unity and prosperity.. He said 
that the “ills which the world suffers 
from, whether economic or political, or the 
3 problems of peace, cannot be solved by the 
people of one country. They are world 
problems.” Of prosperity, he said that the 
West. “had the skill which would unlock 
the ‘door. to the wealth of the East for the 
benefit of the peoples of the East.”. 
The work of such a first conference was 
immense. _An organisation was. set up to 
be known as the Asian ‘Socialist Confer- 


thes new: trade agreement with 


is to get £161 a ton for Argen-- 
3 


5 LAS than fast years 


Mollet, for the Socialists, 
attempt b because collaboration with right- 
wing parties would inevitably compromise 
~ Socialist principles; Soustrelle (General de 


CROWD 


In this cartoon by Vicky of the News Chronicle, ex-Premier Bidault is j 
saying to the President of the French Republic ‘Why not form a Govern- 


ment of ex-Premiers?” Behind him are another twelve who have heen French Premiers ia 


since the war, with the shadow of General de Gaulle patiently waiting. 
Auriol sent for Rene Mayer, Premier number fourteen. 


Lebanon; liaison with the International 
will be maintained and individual parties 
are free to join if they wish. : 

An exchange of views and a measure. of 
agreement on principles and aims were 
also admitted. These were embodied in a 
series of resolutions which express. the 
Asian Socialist’s common experiences and 
aspirations on such burning questions as 
land reforms, economics, peace, - -colonial 
exploitation and nationalism. 

Next month’s Fact will carry a full 
account of the Conference. 


France finds another 


JREFORE the French Government crisis 
was many days old Francois Mauriac 


_ wrote despairingly in the Figaro:— 


“We must conclude that the French 
people are able to secrete only a certain 
species of parliamentarians and that. their 
bad political habits are ieee linked with 
their character.” 

Antoine Pinay’ Ss -nine-month- old Govern- 
ment—the 17th “secreted”’ by French 


; politics since the beration tell to pieces 
on December 22. Itresigned to avoid being 


overthrown by the parties which had 
planned its downfall. Someone had then 
to be found to reassemble the SAB 


in a new way. pe 


- President Auriol gee about: this task with « 
his usual patience. At first he invited the 
parties responsible for the crisis. Guy 
refused the 


Gaulle’s Rally of the French People) and 


a Bidault (Popular Republican Party) failed 


fee ‘for the crisis. 
- on René Mayer, a Radical ex-Minister of . 
_ Finance, who had one inestimable advan- 
5 tage—that of 


because neither was able to present a 


: ‘programme substantially different from 


inay’s or to muster the necessary support. 
Finally, the President sought a leader not 
His choice fell 


ng untainted by office for 
; hat Mayer suc- 


/ as Jong as 12 months 
a - canvassing” adequate “support — 
ons site his. ‘Cabinet by. 


os" 


. Ye 


In the sm e. 


January 7 is a tribute to his skill in n being i’ 
all things to all parties. i 

It is also the result of the Gaullist de-— 
cision to support a coalition for the first 
time, a decision reached after fierce internal __ 
struggle. Until now all that any Govern- 
ment could hope for were fugitives from > 
the People’s Rally, men impatient with the : 
General’s prolonged aloofness, buts os 
dubious reliability. 

‘Should the bulk of the Gaullists conta! oo 
supporting coalitions, the number of pos- a 
sible permutations within the right-wing 
becomes enormous. The prospect of a : 
Socialist or Left-centre Government in ; 
France would sink even farther into the 
future. 


Victory for Peron 


TH new Anglo-Argentine meat a 

ment, setting out the terms on i 
we will buy Argentine meat in 1953, v 
a bad deal for Britain. Conservatives 
attacked the Labour Government ‘so 
lently when the previous apreeme 
signed in 1951 are looking rather’ silly 
“Tt is not so long ago,” remarked it 
Daily Express on January 2, “since t 
Tories were attacking the Socialists 
paying £126 per ton for Argentine | 
They called it a blackmail price. st 


“wonder they blush. now. For the pu 
details of the new meat agreement 
that the Tories are paying not £126 ¢ ror 
but £161.” 

In fact, the 1953 price of £161. a ton, 
like the former price of £1265) 38° what 
Britain will pay for Argentine beef. 
which cost £130 a ton under, the pr 
_agreement, will now cost £148. Th 
we are paying New Zealand - and 
tralia for comparable meat this y 
far lower; Australian beef costs us 
per ton and lamb £134 per ton, ny 
Zealand beef £117 per ton and lamb £ 
Argentina has agreed to let us 
250,000 tons. of meat (including co = 
-beef) in 1953, compared with some 120 000+ 
tons in 1952. Although. there is no ~ 
‘guarantee that, we will, in fact, get as much | “i 


Senator 
McCarran with General 


United States 


Franco on a recent visit to Spain. The 
Senator’s Immigration and Nationality 
Act has evoked protests from many Gov- 
ernments including the British. 


meat as this, Britain is, nevertheless, likely 
to have a good deal more Argentine meat 
this year than last. 


Apart from this the picture is almost 
entirely black. The other provisions of the 
agreement, in the words of The Times on 
January 2, “seem .to be wholly. on 
Argentina’s terms.” In return for the 
meat, Britain will send to Argentina in 
1953 800,000 tons of coal, 27,000 tons of tin- 
plate, and some four million tons of 
sterling area oil—all products that could 
otherwise be sold for harder currencies 
elsewhere. Argentina has agreed to buy 
£3 million worth of ‘‘ unessential” British 
exports, in other words, the consumer 
goods of the kind that we are finding it 
difficult to export at the present time: but 
this figure represents a miserably small 
concession. 


There is still no agreement over com- 
pensation for British investments — in 
Argentina, though Peron has agreed to set 
up a committee to examine the problems 
and report in six months’ time. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary concession is that, 
although .Argentina has so far failed to 
make any payments on these investments, 
Britain will provide Argentina with a 
credit of up to £20 million in the next 
eighteen months. 


The British people will ask themselves 
why it is that our Government has. sub- 
mitted to Argentina’s harsh. terms. ‘There 
is no doubt that Peron needs.British ‘trade 


just as we. need Argentine meat.) ‘Recog-* % 
nising this. the Labour Government in 1951. “% 


was prepared to withstand Peron’s black- 
mail and call his bluff, even if it meant a 
tiny meat ration for the time being. Yet 
the Tory Opposition at that time used. all 
its energy to make. political capital out of 
what was happening and thus undermined 
the Labour Government’s stand. The Con- 


servative Government—and the British 
people—are now having to foot the bill. 
Footnote: 

A report on Meat, published by H.M. 
Stationery Office for the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, shows that world 
meat production in 1951 was 224 million 
tons. This was about the same as in 1950, 
but more than 10 per cent up on the 1938 
figure of 194 million tons. 


The report makes clear how it is that, 
in spite of this increase in world meat out- 
put, we are getting less meat _in Britain 
now than we did before the war. The 
United Kingdom remains by far the big- 
gest meat-importing nation in the world: 
we import about four-fifths of all world 
meat exports. But since pre-war world 
meat exports have fallen by 20 per cent, 
because the main meat-producing countries, 
like Argentina, are eating much more. of 
their meat themselves. 


Uruguay fo London 


FK OUR Uruguayan Socialists. who 

travelled 7,000 miles to see the British 
Labour Party in action, will shortly be 
crossing the Channel to take a look at the 
French Socialist Party. They have spent 
about three months in the British Isles, at 
their own expense. In most parts British 
Socialists gave them. hospitality. Their 
average age is only 23. Two of them are 
20, one is 18, and the fourth is 34. 


Uruguay is one of the few South Ameri- 
can countries that are democratic. It has 
become the home of exiled Socialists from 
all over South America. One of the dele- 
gation, attractive 20-year-old Hebe Koif- 
mann, is already a _ political exile. Her 


father was on the staff of ‘ Free Argen- 
tina” until he was forced to flee from the 
Peron regime three years ago. 


Bon voyage, camarades. 


ALSO FRIENDS 


- 


Hostility and distrust 


MPHE McCarran-Walter Immigration and 

Nationality Act, which came into force 
in the U.S.A. on December 24, and 
brought a protest from the British and 
other Governments because of its provi- 
sions concerning screening of foreign sea= — 
men. going ashore at U.S. ports, was 
severely criticised in.a report by President 
Truman’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization published on January 1. 
The Commission declared that the Act 
“rests upon an attitude of hostility and 
distrust against all aliens” and “ applies 
discrimination ” on a number of counts. 
The report recommended changes in almost 
every provision of the Act, which was 
passed in June, 1952, over President Tru- 
man’s veto. 


Among the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission is one for the 
abolition of the “national origins quota ” 
for immigration, whereby a certain quota 
of immigration permits is granted annually 
in numbers which vary according to the 
country of origin. The report urges the 
U.S. Government to establish a ‘“‘ maximum 
annual immigration quota” equal to one- 
sixth of one per cent of the U.S. popula- 
tion, this quota to be filled without refer- 
ence to the immigrants’ country of origin. 


The report also’ recommends that immi- 
gration and naturalization functions 
should be transferred from the State and 
Justice Departments to a new agency 
headed by a Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, members of which 
would be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 


It is to be hoped that these recommenda- 
tions will not pass unheeded by the new 
U.S. Administration. The McCarran-Walter 
Act is a political and psychological blun- 
der. 


Four Uruguayan. Socialists at Transport House with Morgan 
Phillips and the Labour Party’s: International Secretary, Saul 


Rose.. From left to right: Teofilo Pineyro, a law student, Saul Rose, Morgan Phillips, 
Humberto Maiztegui, who directs. the Uruguayan: Socialists’ ‘propaganda, Hebe Koif- 
mann,.a Peronist refugee, and Daniel Diaz,:who is responsible for international youth 
contacts in the Uruguay Socialist Youth Group. His father is a professor. 


A FISHY. BUSINESS 
Battle of Grimsby 


TPHE Icelandic fishing dispute revolves 
round two questions. There is the 
problem of the landings in Britain of 
foreign-caught fish, in this case Icelandic 
fish; and there is the question of Iceland’s 
territorial waters, which the Icelandic 
- Government:wishes to extend in much the 
Same way as Norway recently extended 
the territorial waters of Norway. 


To what extent may a country claim 
jurisdiction over its adjacent seas? For 
over a hundred years this problem has been 
debated, and at no time has a solution 
acceptable to all nations been found. -To 
nations like Iceland, 95 per cent of whose 
economy depends upon fish, the question is 
a matter of life and death. For some years, 


a three-mile line following the profile of. 


the coast has been generally accepted, but 
a number of countries have always claimed 
wider lines of demarcation. 

Norway, for example, called for a four- 
mile limit, not: contouring the coast, but 
drawn in a series of straight lines between 
. headlands.‘ Great Britain could not agree, 
and the matter was taken to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague, where 
Norway’s case was upheld. 

Iceland had had an Act.on her statute 
‘book for some time requiring the limits on 


mek” 4 YES 
A ey. 


cs 


a the Norwegian pattern, but agreed with 
_ the British Government to hold the regu- 
a 

= lations in abeyance until such time as the 
a Norwegian question was settled. Once Nor- 


way’s problem had been resolved, the Ice- 
landic Government immediately introduced 
. measures providing for a four-mile limit 
from ‘point to point of the coast. 


Iceland’s basic industry 


. Iceland considers her fisheries to be of 
-. the same importance to her as the coal 
' mines are to Britain, and with the ever- 
increasing technological progress which has 
_. been made in. the trawler fishing industry; 
> a she was afraid that stocks of fishround her 


us Tat Bee a policy. of ‘con- 
joint » discussions” should’ have 


ons for certain areas. The enclos- 
uge stretches of water by drawing 


shelter of the land in bad weather: 


Government apply to all nations’ trawlers, 
including their own. Only Britain has pro- 
tested. The Icelanders argue that. the 
fjords — and bays from which trawlers are 


undisturbed, will allow the young 


from other sources, 


shores would become pp cuieted in the: same 


ce-for the purpose of determining ° 
a line from point to point of the coast pre-- 
Sides British fishermen from fishing in the Ne 


~The restrictions imposed by the Icelandic © 


barred, are breeding-grounds which, - 


cent seas; that after about three years the 
fish will have reached maturity, when it 
can be caught outside the four-mile limit. 
Replenishment of mature fish outside the 
line of demarcation (after the initial three 
years) should be a continuous process, they 
maintain. 

As a reprisal to the Icelanders’ action, 
the Grimsby trawler owners who had con- 
trol of the local landing facilities, refused 
facilities for the landing of Icelandic fish. 
The owners felt that this was justified be- 
cause they had lost the opportunity of 
making good catches in grounds which by 
tradition they considered they had a right 
to fish, and also because their trawlers had 
lost the opportunity of sheltered fishing in 
bad weather. The Icelandic\ authorities 
then provided their own landing facilities, 
whereupon the Trawler Officers’ Guild at 
Grimsby and other fishing ports, resolved 
not to sail to distant waters if Icelandic 
catches were landed—in other words, to go 
on strike against the merchants who were 
handling Icelandic fish and housewives 
who were buying it—and ultimately the 
merchants at Grimsby and Hull and other 
fishing ports were forced to agree not to 
purchase Icelandic-caught fish. Since then, 
Icelandic-caught fish has gone to Germany. 


An international problem 


This problem is not one which can be 
determined by direct action in the indus- 
try. 
by the Governments concerned. If Iceland 
had never landed, and had no intention of 
landing, fish in this country, the problem 
of her territorial waters would have been 
exactly the same, and retaliatory action on 
the part of a section of the industry is not 
the answer to it. 

It is a legitimate ambition for Britain to 
require her trawler fishing industry to pro- 
vide all the fish that the country needs. 
Unfortunately the industry cannot do so. 
The loss of fish at. Grimsby during the 
winter months, as a result of the banning 
of Icelandic landings; will probably exceed 
50 million lb., which will have to be found 
if housewives: are not 
to go short—unless, of course, the ban on 
Icelandic landings is lifted. The result of 


‘the ban is already being felt, as can be 


seen from the prices now obtaining at some 
of the fishing ports. 

“At the same time, British’fishermen point 
out that as their earnings fluctuate with 
the price fish brings at the port, it would 
.be unfair to allow indiscriminate-dumping 
of foreign-caught fish. In order. to over- 


“come. that. possibility, they argue, there 


should be evolved ‘a quota system for the 
landing of foreign-caught fish, which should 
be on a monthly basis with no carry-over. 


This. would also tevel Cos ‘supplies for the 
‘housewife. 


In- view of- the mee Huteitional value of 


fish, and the shortage and costliness of” 


meat, the settlement of: this affair should 


be tackled by the Government’ with~ ‘the | 


utmost energy. 

In some of the major ‘fishing: Bats the 
whole economy of the town depends on the 
amount of fish handled there. 

- Much lip-service “is paid to the need for 


international co-operation. Mr. Eden would 


be doing the country a’ great service if he 


It should be tackled internationally - 


‘objection to. that. proposal. 
. object to the securing of an agreed estab- — 
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addressed himself to finding 4 solution to 
these vexed questions of Icelandic terri- 
torial waters and foreign landings. As a 
beginning he should tell the industry that 
the question of territorial waters is not an 
industrial matter, but one for his own 
Department. 


Health Service cuts 


REGIONAL hospital boards, boards of 

governors of teaching hospitals and 
hospital management committees are asked 
to achieve a five per cent reduction in their 
staffs by October next, in a Government 
circular calling for cuts in manpower em- 
ployed in the national health service. 
Medical, dental and nursing statis are eX- 
cluded. 

Each hospital management committee 
was told to inform the regional board 
within 14 days of the total number of staff 
employed in each of the other categories 
outlined. In the same way each board had 
to inform the Minister of Health within 
14 days of the total number of staff em- 
ployed by it. Thereafter these numbers 
are not to be exceeded without the prior 
approval of the Minister. 

The matter was -raised 
adjournment debate on December 19, 1952, 
by Mr. Arthur Blenkinsop, who was 
formerly Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Health in the Labour Govern- 
ment. He drew attention to the fact that 
the circular will add to the amount ‘of 


ia a shor€ 


centralisation in the health service, which 


was an odd result in view of the boasts 
made by the Conservative Party that they 
would reduce centralisation. (The recent 


Conservative Party document, We Shall — 


Win Through, stated: “Arrangements 


governing hospital finance have been made il 


less rigid and less centralised.) 
Mr. Blenkinsop said that the : circular 


ealled for a comprehensive review of. — 


hospital staff. The Labour Party had no 
objection. to that; 


of progress had been made by survey 
teams. But the circular provided that 


there had to be a return of the existing 
staffs of State hospitals and what amounted 
to a freezing at that arbitrary figure. This 


meant; in Mr. Blenkinsop’s view, that the 
hospital management committees 
being stripped of the little authority ey 
had. 

He went on to remind the Governniene 


of the report of the Select Committee on 


Estimates, which stated that regional 


‘boards: should ‘have wider authority over 
He had no © 
He did not. 


management. committee staffs. 


lishment figure and then. ‘saying, “If you 


go beyond that, you-must have authority.” 

This, however, was not what was proposed — 
‘by -the. circular, ' 
were taking an arbitrary figure: of* the 


‘The Ministry of Health 


number of staff which happened to be there 
at that particular moment. and would. only 
allow inequalities between one hospital 


and another to be rectified by reference to ~ 


the regional board or to the Ministry. 
The figure of five per cent invites coms 


indeed, it had been 
going on for some years and a good deal 


were 
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parison with the demand for a similar cut 
in local education authorities’ expenditure, 
as reported elsewhere on this page. Both 
cuts are purely arbitrary, and the majority 
of hospitals which have been careful to 
recruit staff only for essential needs are 
to be penalised along with any that may 
have been extravagant in their staffing. 
Hespitals which have been careful will 
suffer worse than those which have been 
extravagant. 

At a time when there are: thousands of 
unstaffed beds due to lack of nurses it is 
madness to put any obstacles whatsoever 
in the way of higher recruitment. Despite 
the fact that the Conservatives paid lip- 
service to the need to attract more nurses 
they are creating a psychological climate 
which will give the reactionaries on the 
regional boards and management’ com- 
mittees their chance to prevent additional 
nurses from being engaged. 


State land 


Tue Agricultural Land Commission’s 
Annual Report for 1951-52 shows that 
on March 31; 1952 the Commission held 
196,000 acres of land in England and Wales 
—75,000 acres of it in Wales, managed by 
the Welsh Agricultural Land Sub-Com- 
mission. Of the total, 43,000 acres (180 
farms, 1,500 acres of open Jand) had been 
acquired during the previous year. 

The Commission was set up by the 
Labour Government in December, 1947. 
Its main job is to manage—and to rent to 
tenant farmers — land acquired from 
Government departments, or from dis- 
possessed owners, or in payment of death 
duties, or by other means. Under Labour’s 
1947 Agriculture Act, the Minister of 
Agriculture has wide powers ‘to transfer 
land from. private owners to the Land 
Commission in the interests of greater and 
more efficient food . production. 

When the Commission takes over its 
Jand—much of which is poor—it»then has 
the responsibility of “improving” the 
land and farm buildings in order to make 


& 


‘TRANSFORMED 


“pecomes State property. 


‘Typical of the transformatio 


it possible to produce more food, and 
produce it more efficiently. This involves 
heavy capital investment—new ' buildings 
and equipment in 1951-52 cost £200,000 in 
England and £87,000 in Wales. 

There is no doubt that the Commission 
is a good landlord, both from the point of 
view of the nation and from that of the 
farmer tenants. As the Commission itself 
points out: “ Where many private land- 
owners would be forced to ask in difficult 
cases, ‘ Will it pay me?’.and perhaps to 
defer the work, the Commission can and 
must apply the further test, ‘Is it worth- 
while in the national interest ?’” There is 
certainly no shortage of keen and qualified 
farmers. ‘Good men have been chosen,” 
says the Commission, “from among many 
hundreds who have applied.” With good 
estate management by the Commission 
and good farming, the land taken over will 
produce more food. 

One of the Land Commission’s tasks is 
to examine particular areas, when asked 
to do so by the Minister of Agriculture, 
and suggest how agricultural production 
in these areas could be increased. A 
number of reports have been made, per- 
haps the most important of which is the 
one dealing with farm boundaries in the 
Yetminster area of Dorset. Under Section 
87 of the 1947 Agriculture Act, the 
Minister of Agriculture can use com- 
pulsory powers to re-organise farm 
boundaries and farm units in the interests 
of greater efficiency. The Land Com- 
mission suggested for Yetminster the first 
scheme of this kind;. the scheme would 
have re-organised farm boundaries - and 
reduced the number of scattered parcels 
of land from 93 to 57. In view of local 
opposition, the Commission put forward a 
modified scheme. Even this modified 
scheme has been turned. down by the 
Conservative Minister of Agriculture. 

Socialists, with an eye on the need to 
improve efficiency and produce more home- 
grown food, may well see in the Agri- 
cultural Land Commission, and in Section 
87 of the 1947 Act, instruments which 
could be more widely and. energetically 
used by a future Labour Government. 


m scenes accomplished hb 


y the Agricultural Land Commission is this group of 
farm buildings in Wales. The Commission’s job is to administer farm land which for one reason ore ther 
oper’ Much of the land falling to the Commission is poor, with farm buildings in a'state of collapse. : 
repaired both land and’ buildings, the Commission finds suitable’ tenants to run’the’ farms.  ‘It‘has*an exceHent. 


Teaching history 


HE Ministry of Education has just pub- 
lished a striking pamphlet called 
“ Teaching History ” (H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d. net). 


A summary of past and present practice 
shows that there are two _ underlying 
motives in the teaching of history. One 
is the moral motive, the view that it is 
good for pupils to read about great figures 
of’ the past and learn to discriminate be- 
tween disinterested and selfish purposes, 
or between -heroism and cowardice. At 
the present time we are more reticent 
about bestowing admiration or _ scorn, 
praise or blame, although with the younger 
children much is still made of the heroic 
in history. The other traditional purpose 
has been to show the evolution of our herit- 
age and it is here that the greatest change 
seems to have taken place. 


At one time history was mainly con- 
cernéd with the rise in our national great- 
ness. The’ pioneer away from this con- 
ception was H. G. Wells in his history of 
mankind. Although his works have been 
severely criticised by some of the academic, 
his approach gave schools a new picture 
of mankind on the march. 


The pamphlet is, critical of the subject 
matter of history at present emphasised 
in many grammar schools. At present the 
period: mainly drawn upon is 1776-1914, 
which is delightfully called Modern His- 
tory. The pamphlet points out that Modern 
History should give children their bearing 
in their contemporary world, otherwise so- 
called Modern History will seem ‘“ remote, 
musty and irrelevant.” 


There is, of course, room for more than 
one approach in the teaching of real mod- 
ern history; many teachers prefer to treat . 
it as ‘‘current affairs.” The memories 
of the past 40 or 50 years are strong in 
the minds of the older generation and 
political viewpoints have to be considered. 
The difficulties that teachers can get into 
are shown. by the fact that many people 
still regard the outbreak of the first world 


See 


another 


ket av 3s 


ving “ - 


yar” in 1914 as Reine solely the fault of 
the Germans. © 

ze In the. ‘primary schools ‘many ‘teachers 
= use the “magic of -the well-told story.” 
_ The pamphlet suggests that before the chil- 
- dren leave the primary school they might 
-_have a concentration of stories mostly 
Le about Britain, arranged in some kind of 
_ chronological order for the sake of those 
“who are developing a sense of time. ; 
_ So far as the pupils of 11-15 are con- 
oo cerned, it is felt that they delight in a 
strong human story, and allied to this.is 
_ their passion for the particular. They 
respond only feebly to details of politics 
and to the structure and history of political 
and civic institutions. ‘These have to be 
left. to those who continue their education 
after the normal school-leaving age, ‘and 
‘this is recognized by the B.B.C., whose his- 
tory broadcasts are often in fhe form of 
- dramatized and simplified stories. 

The pamphlet will be welcomed by the 
many progressive people who have for 
_ years urged the teaching of ‘the social 
and economic history of the ordinary 
; yeople, in addition to the accepted con- 
stitutional and political history. 


— Healthy children 


4 qr is doubtful whether the report of the 
chief medical officer of the Ministry of 
Education has ever attracted so much 
attention as has the last report covering the 
rears =1950=51 (H.M.S.O:, 5s. net). The 
‘Ministry of Education inspectors have been 
looking around a number of open-air 
‘schools, and they have found a certain 
_ number in which conditions leave a pone 
~ deal to be desired. 
- Of the open-air schools the report states 
- that “some are first-class, but others are. 


to tive’ in ‘and ugly to 160k at. pre _Un- 
classrooms and rest sheds offering 

ane protection from rain _and snow, 
blankets and stretchers sercds in -damp 


of blankets, lack of a “hot: hes supply, 
eS washing and toilet Opie 


~ he had the unenviable task of keeping the Labour Govern- _ 


- the first Miners’ Union in the area. Educated at Brandon > 


eS : ey ever since, with only one break from 1931 to Se 


eae ee in the 1929 Labour Government and again from 


p Government: Chief Whip. es a ise 


. os Yates for 2,000 aged miners and their wives. — His heart - 
ey Z remains in the coalfields of his native Durham. Sat 


‘a 
am 


y 3 
‘a 


avr. 


William Whiteley 


the responsibility between 1945 and 1950 of shepherd- — 
ing the largest Parliamentary Labour group ever— 2 
384 members; and from February, 1950, to October, 1951, 


Dawe Chief. Whip since 1942. William, Whiteley had am 


ment secure with a voting majority of only Six. 


= William Whiteley was born in 1882 at Littleburn, in 
Caney Durham. His father was one of the founders of 


Colliery school, he started his working life in the pit and — = 
in 1912 he became a Miners’ Agent. He joined the Labour : 
Party in 1906, helped ta found the Durham City Labour 
“Party in- 1917 and later the Durham County Federation, 
of which he was President for ten years. In 1922 he was 
elected M.P. for Blaydon. . ‘He has represented the con-— 


William Whiteley. was Parliemientary Secretary to. the’ 
1945 to 1951. In the war-time Coalition he* ‘was oe 


: Created. a Privy. ‘Councillor in 1943. eis a Companion | Ly 
-of Honour in 1949, William Whiteley’s proudest claim is 
Scatilt that for 30 years he has been President of the Durham > - = 
- Aged Miners’ “Association, which provides homes, coal and . _ 
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compared with 937 in 1938, and only 16 
. from diphtheria against 1,733 in 1938. 

A remarkable reduction in skin diseases 
was achieved during the year and an im- 
provement in general cleanliness, although 
6 per cent of children were found to be 
verminous in 1951. In the light of this 
report the building cuts made in education 
under the Tory Government are absolutely 
inexcusable. 


The Builders’ Ring 


oe London Builders’ Conference (FAct, 
January, 1953).is in the news again. 
The Conference, representing some 300 
building firms, was criticised both by Mr: 
Percy Wells, a Labour M.P., and by the 
Tory Minister of Works, Mr. David Eccles, 
in the House of Commons last November. 
Following the Commons debate, Sir 
Alfred Hurst, the highly paid chairman of 
the Conference, wrote to the Minister 
offering an investigation by the Monopolies 
Commission or any other impartial body. 
‘The Minister replied, proposing an enquiry 
by. a committee set. up .by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
On December 31 the Conference an- 
~ nounced that it would refuse to co-operate 
in an enquiry in that form and issued cor- 


respondence which it had had with the 


Minister of Works, in which the builders 
expressed ‘“‘ indignation and astonishment ” 
that the Conference was singled out for 
public attack by the Minister. 

Sir Alfred Hurst‘stated that over the 
past 14. years the Royal Institute of 
British: Architects had  reveatedly - ex- 
ere *pressed disapproval: of the Conference, and 
had refused invitations to discuss the 

- problems it was now asked to take the 
Jead in solving. Therefore, Sir Alfred felt 
that the proposed enquiry would not be an 
E Simpartial . nor even an authoritative 

tribunal. 

-The .Minister of Works, on the other 
hand, apparently feels that the Monopolies 
-- Commission is not really a suitable body 

i “to investigate this question; as wide ques- 
4 _ tions of tendering and contract procedure 
in the building industry are involved. 

_. The British public does not greatly care 
who investigates the matter. It expects 


ei btne. whole affair may be examined and 
_-eleared up with the utmost thoroughness. 
Rising. building costs, resulting in high 


sical 


Bae ences of the ordinary householders. 


“4 
re 
es eae 


HE third report of the committee of 
s. " inquiry into the cost of house-building 
_ that in their second report they estimated 
+s tthe" cost of building an average local 
_ authority traditional three-bedroom house 
. completed in October, 1949, at £1,321. In 
; this: report they turn their attention to the 
¥ cost of the three-bedroom Rese rec anche 
ae pa October, 1951. 

_.. The average house built in this pétiod 
Bi wks of the same superficial area but of a 
more economical design than the average 
» Even so, the building. cost 


“the Minister to act quickly in order that 


--+rents, are placing a great strain upon the 


(chairman, Mr. J. G. Girdwood) paints out — 


was £1,450—or £129 extra on the 1949 
cost. This £129 was made up of an in- 
crease of £40 in labour costs, £136 in 
materials costs and plant.charges, -£16 in 
overhead charges and profit, and a saving 
of £63 due to economies: In addition, the 
cost of- land, roads and services came to 
an additional £190, or an’ increase of £32 
over 1949; and £50 for professional fees, 
such as architects ‘and surveyors, an in- 
crease of £14 over 1949. 

The committee point out that the in- 
creased -cost of site development could be 
decreased if closer attention was paid to 
economy in layout of roads and sewers, 
in the width of streets and the specifica- 
tions of roads and footpaths. The Ministry 
of Housing is shortly to issue advice. to 
local authorities on this specific point. 

A gloomy story is told on the subject 
of productivity. A reduction of 100 man- 
hours required. to build an average house 
of 1,050 square feet is reported over 1949, 
but this reduction is attributed to 
economies in design, as the committee con- 
clude that productivity is still 20 per cent 
below the pre-war level. 

Allied to this was the fact that they 
had no evidence of further progress in the 
spread of incentive bonus schemes between 
1949 and 1951: This is doubted by the 


. builders’. federations, but’ the committee’s 


report deals: with house-building only and 
it is probable that in this particular con- 
nection they are right in their contention. 

The trend towards more two-bedroom 
and one-bedroom houses continues: 86 
per cent of all permanent dwellings com- 
pleted by March, 1948, had three bedrooms, 
but in the last quarter of 1951 only 50 per 
cent of the dwellings on approved tenders 
had three bedrooms. 

Some analysis was also done as to the 
possible effect on building costs of the 
Tory Government’s..policy. The committee 
reported that steady rise in tender prices 


HOUSE BUILDING COMPARED, 


House of 1,029'| House of 1,050 
sq. ft. completed/sq. ft. completed 
in October, 1947|in October, 1949 


lent 


a Paees 


1,400 +)-19- 6 |. 1,515 » Total-cost 


Less 


22 8 5 Exchequer 


* A saving of £150'in building cost is equivalent to a saving of 2s. 8d. 
rent (£150 @ 4} per: cent. for. 60 -years—2s. ‘8d. ‘per week). 


Wer Weekly : Weekly Weekly 
ren i rent. ; rent rent 
Cost |, quiva- ged equiva- Cost equiva Cost lequiva- 


£ SS INL. Ve L Sra. 
1,242 ) 17 3 | 1,821 18 4 | Building’ cost . 
122 <8 158° | -2 2 .| Land,-roads and. services 
36 6 86 6 F 


Professional fees 


Per Per 
annum annum 
10 | 3 10 10°} 3,10 | Annual-cost of repairs, 
management, etc. 
23, 3 


24° 10 | Economic net weekly rent 


Annual subsidies— 


Authority’ .. 
16 5 Subsidised net weekly rent 


of houses was halted towards the end o: 
1951 by the increasing use of new house 
designs incorporating a smaller total floor 
area. The Ministry of Housing have: — 
estimated that new designs would save at 
least-£150, and the committee agree that © 
this saving is achievable. 

The total cost of. the average local 
authority. traditional three-bedroom house 
completed in October, 1951, including site © 
costs and professional fees, with com- — 
parable figures for October, 1947, and ~ 
October, 1949; is shown below. : 


Alfred Dann | 


LFRED DANN, general sedtptaear of the 

National Union of | fete 

Workers, died on January. 20 in Manor 
House Hospital, London. 

He would have been 60 in March, and 
leaves a widow, son and daughter. 

Alfred. Dann was legal’ adviser to the 
union for many years before the war, 
became acting general secretary in 1939 
and general secretary in December, 1944. -; 

He joined the union at the end of the 
first world war, having gaiwed his first 
farming experience with work-squads lent 
to farmers by-the Army. 

He was shocked by the conditions for 
farm workers and determined to imprave’ 
them. 

He got them their first aiiaratitesd: rep ye | 
week, in November, 1941—after 22 years 
of fighting. - Last July he called an offer 
of £5 13s. for men and £4 6s. for women 

“entirely inadequate.” 

In the-second world war, when unseat - 
tees were given to’ farmers in return for 
higher output, he negotiated claims for 
recognition of the workers’ rights. . J 

Sir. James. Turner, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, said: “ Mr. Dann 
was a great champion of the agricultural 
workers’ interests.” 


1947, 1949 AND 1951 \ 
House of 1,050| Ditto at new 


sq. ft. completed} . interest and 
in October, 1951! subsidy rates 


Are lina aii atereyrt 


+ 
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OE hundred and five years ago there 
es ' was a second revolution in France. 
- The year 1848 saw the establishment of 
the First Republic.. It also saw the estab- 
- lishment of more than three hundred 
- workers’ co-operatives, three hundred small 
_ industrial concerns owned and controlled 
by Frenchmen who worked in them and 
by others who bought the goods or services 
~ which the concerns produced. : 


To-day workers’ co-operatives are in the 
“news again. Socialists are asking if this is 
an alternative to Nationalisation in “ en- 
-suring for the workers by hand or by 
brain the full fruits of their industry.” 
The answer of-the Co-operative Produc- 
- tive Federation is “ Yes.” The organisation 
envisages the spreading of the idea especi- 
ally in light industries and in building. 
; The Federation claims that its belief is 
Supporteqd by a number of Labour and 
Trade Union leaders who from time to 
' time have advocated development of 
3 workers’ co-operatives—particularly in in- 
-dustries where the optimum working unit 
- is not too large. 
-_. The first French experiment was not 
long-lived. After the coup d’etat of 
Napoleon in 1851 the. workers’ productive 
societies. were persecuted, because. they 
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: were democratic. They had to give way 
me 


seo oer 


to capitalist expansion and the workers 
found themselves once more the playthings 
of finance and speculative industrialists. 
With the return of the Third Republic 
in 1875, the French workers’ co-operatives 
“made a new start. By this time there were 
_ similar co-operatives in Britain too. In 
1882. the Co-operative Productive Federa- 
_ tion was established. Two years later the 
 Confédération Générale des Sociétés Co- 
opératives ‘Ouvriéres de> Production” was 
formed in France. | 
‘o-day in France there are 720 workers’ 
(= sopieties in which 35,000 men 


ductiv: 


opjerative 


and women work. In Britain just over six 
thousand workers are co-operating in the 
management of 42 workers’ co-operatives. 

The photographs accompanying this 
article were taken at the home of one of 
the 42 societies, the Kettering Boot and 
Shoe Society. Here 170 workers take part 


in the running of the Havelock Factory’ 


where Holyoake-shoes are manufactured. 


* Co-operative partnership is. useless 
for the basic industries because of the 
large-scale organisation and the capital 
required, but it is more suitable than 
State nationalisation for industries 
like clothing, boots and shoes, furnish- 
ings, furniture, and certain aspects of ° 

' the chemical and electrical equipment 
industries. If the Co-operative Pro- 
ductive Federation can set an example 


in its undertakings to show that 
workers are properly treated and 
participate in management, that con- 
sumers. are safeguarded in regard: to 
‘price and quality, and that production 


can he dovetailed into: the general 
eeonomy, then there is no reason why. 
the industries | have mentioned should 
not be developed on: these lines.”’—Mr: 
Shinwell in May, 1952. 


The factory is typical of most of the 
British productive societies. It 
ministered by a board of eight plus the 
society president, the manager and the 
secretary. 

The Board is elected at a meeting of 
shareholders. All workers over the age of 
18 hold’ sharés and vote at the meetings, so 
too, do some of the’ retail Co-operative 
Societies and Trade Unions who have 
helped to finance the business. The retail 


35 years 
“Experience of workers’ co-operation since boyhood has 
bred in me a firm belief that it’s the best possible form of 
organisation,” he says. 


is ad- 


ALTERNATIVE 
TO 
NATIONALISATION 


1 Fred Simms, on the left, 
began work .at the Kettering Boot and Shoe 


is a skilled craftsman. He 
Co- 


ago and is still happy there. 


societies could, of course, nominate and 
vote for some of their own representatives 
as board members, but at Kettering; as in 
at least five other similar concerns, they 
are satisfied that the workers are well 
qualified to control the destiny. of their 
own plant, and in these six concerns there 
is 100 per cent workers’ representation on 
the board. 

The members work in different depart- 
ments, are daily in touch with all their 
co-partners and the board meets weekly. 
Even the smallest.complaints.are brought 
to light and ventilated at: board meetings. 
As all workers at the factory belong to 
their. Trade Union,, it follows that the 


board is a 100 per cent trade union oleae 3 


isation, too. 
, At Kettering the workers Beats them- 


selves on their excellent record—there has ~ 
never been a strike in the sixty years of: 


the factory’s history. The C.P.F. adds to 


this,that since the Federation was founded - 
in 1882 there has never been a strike at 


any. workers’ co-operative—an outstand- 
yA 


ing tribute, they say, to this method of © 


organising workers’ control. 


Throughout the country - ‘the workers ; 
have an average majority. of almost two- 5. 
thirds. on the various: management boards. ~ 


Of 314 seats they ‘hold 198, the other seats 


are held by 42 representatives of retail ~ 


societies, and 70 representatives of Trade 


Unions, or individual. members )\ (usually - 


retired ex-employees who still take an in- 

terest in the welfare of the “old firm”). 
Profits are divided among workers and 

shareholders. _A bonus on wages is paid 


when the result of the year’s working is - 


known.. More than half the shares of the 
productives in Britain are held directly by 
workers and ex-workers (£390,807 out of 
£649,587) so by far the larger proportion 
of profits go to the workers. Except for a 
ney small proportion (about 1 per cent) 


; 
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ta, Trade Unions the remainder of the pro- 
fits go to the retail societies and is, in the 
end, passed on in the form of dividend to 
the people: who buy the shoes. 

In Britain the work of the workers’ co- 
operatives has been concentrated mainly 
in the footwear and clothing industries. 
The footwear. societies sell £2,978,600 
worth of boots and shoes each year, the 
-clothing societies earn .£2,750,856, .the 
printing societies £273,513 and the miscel- 
laneous trades which include such. varied 
activities as house building, wagon build- 
ing and art and design services £483,353. 

In France the emphasis is’ entirely dif- 
' ferent—and: many advocates of workers’ 
productive co-operation regard this as-a 
significant pointer to the shape of possible 
expansion in Britain. Of the 720 French 
Societies no less than 387 are engaged in 
the building trade. 

These concerns -are extensively engaged 
by the French Government on Government 
work, the rebuilding of bridges, construc- 
tion of Government offices, etc., and by 
municipalities upon the building of houses 
and blocks of flats. : 

This might well prove an opening for 
extension of workers’ ownership and con- 


2 Society Secretary Bert Russell. began work with the Ket- 
tering Society as a junior in the office 22 years ago. 


he’s Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Workers’ Parliament. 
‘It’s Tuesday morning and he goes round the factory handing 
the agenda for the evening board meeting to members of the 
board. President “ Gren”. Foster pauses at his machine. 


trol in Britain. »Already there are two 
worker-owned Co-operatives in the build- 
ing trade. They compete successfully with 
private enterprise building concerns in 
an industry which has more private enter- 
prise bosses than it has bricklayers. 

In France there are 45 societies engaged 
in the metal and light engineering indus- 
tries, 15 in quarrying. Is this another 
pointer in .possible workers’ co-operative 
extensions in Britain? ; 

It is.claimed by the C.P.F. that worker 
co-operatives really raise the status of the 
worker, create a new sense of craftsman- 
ship by developing an esprit de corps in 
the workshop—it destroys the boss com- 
plex—because the workers always have 
the right-to change their directors if they 
wish. . 

At Kettering, workers who were seen by 
Fact corroborated these claims. 

The Co-operative. Productive Federation 
at 138, Charles Street, Leicester, exists to 
spread the idea and to provide continuous 
help and assistance to existing societies. 
Groups of workers interested in forming 
‘their own co-operatives are always able to 
obtain: first class (free) advice from the 
C.P.F. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Hemstock. 


Now 


It’s. Tuesday, evening and the board is in session. 
C ‘The Holyoake range is to include a new~ Coronation} 
historian, Jacob Holyoake, bequeathed: his -name for -the-excius 

holders, about 170 being on the roll. - Some 6,000 men: and: wo 


| addition to nationalisation,. 
ownership can take many forms. % 
are different methods of serving the pv 
good, which give the people more dij 
control’ over the sources of econa 
power. s -_ 
* Voluntary co-operation by const 
through the Co-operative Moven 
has a ‘big and expanding function 

‘ lowering costs: and.improving seri 
in- production and distribution. ~. 

%* Co-operative enterprise by prod 
has succeeded on a small scale 
can -be developed. ae 

* Agricultural co-operation -has prce@ 
successful in.many countries. 
—Labour and the New Socid 


3 George Calvert is engaged in insole 
tion. He has worked in the factory for ‘ 
and is a regular attender at board meetin 
are all his colleagues. It’s very rare for 
member to miss one of the weekly meeting: 
last anything from.one to three hours. EE 
is keen at Kettering. There’s always a big; 
of workers to the meetings at which th 
elected. 1 


5 


The: men} 


A  * 


i « > 
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5 Horace Russell has just completed 50 years’ service with the 
ae Kettering Society. It was just ten years old when he 
joined it as a youngster. His 50 years span the uncertainties 
of two world wars and their aftermath. Yet he says: “ Through- 
out my service there’s always been a sense of security.” 


A Manager F. L. Whiting, -A.B.S.1., was 
“imported from private enterprise” five 
years ago. At one time Technical adviser to 
- the Netherlands Office in London, he helped 
-to rehabilitate the Dutch boot and shoe 
industry after the war. He. discusses the 
evening board meeting with President 
“ Gren” Foster, who began as a boy in the 
factory 34 years ago. Gren says: ‘People 


all tellus the same—there’s a _ different 
and a better spirit here.” 


Flat Machinist Doris Bird is the only woman member of the hoard. Although the 


e-the-shoes discuss the shape of shoes to 6 firm has a fair proportion of women employees it makes shoes only for males. 
amous Radical politician and Co-operative ‘Doris has been with the Society 28 years,.says: “1 wouldn’t leave co-operative co- 
le factory: © All: workers ‘over 18°-are share- ~ “partnership for employment outside.” She echoes the views of all the Society’s 


in producer-co-operatives in Britain. ~ members.’ 
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TRE PPLE IN iP ib AN 


by Factotum 


OU pronounce it Flimlin. Monsieur Pierre Pflimlin was 
Minister of Agriculture in one of the seventeen post-war 
French Governments. . During. his brief incumbency, he put 
forward a proposal (you could scarcely call it a plan) for 


the pooling of European farming. The idea was taken up by 


the Council of Europe, which in due course arranged, on 
behalf of the French Government, a conference which met 
in Paris in March last year. By this time twelve months had 
elapsed and Monsieur Pflimlin had, of course, long ceased to 
be France’s Minister of Agriculture, but his paternity was 
acknowledged by making him chairman of the conference. 
The fifteen nations represented were Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Ireland, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
West Germany and ourselves. 

\ When they first put forward the idea, the French, who 
take an intense national pride in their internationalism, 
circulated a-memorandum proposing the creation of a 
European Agricultural Community along the lines of the 
Schuman Plan for Coal and Steel and (later) the European 
Defence Community. The memorandum was issued from 
the Foreign Office in the name of Robert Schuman, the 
Foreign Minister, and it insisted that the proposed agri- 
cultural pool should not be regarded in isolation but should 
be seen as a step towards European Union. 

The memo began by analysing the present condition of 
European agriculture and. pointing out three main weak- 
nesses: These were, it said: One; inadequate output; two, the 
high prices of certain produce; and, three, the difficulty of ex- 

- pansion because of the agriculturist’s fear of over-produc- 

tion. It will be noticed.that,taken together, these three:make a 

‘sorry indictment of unregulated economics, which apparently 


er 


Me -ensure—one—that there is not enough food because—three— | 


is there might be too much;.and so—two—prices of what food 
3 there is are too high. But please do not blame the farmers. 

_. They remember that before the war-unregulated economics 

hs achieved the miracle of too:little consumption and too much 

production at the same time. 

ae _ Recognising this, the Pflimlin proposals. aimed to ensure 
Be 


_ an adequate return for the European farmer by stabilising the 
e demand for his produce. This is what the Labour Govern- 

-<ment’s | 1947 Agriculture Act already does for the British 
yy farmer within our own frontiers, the Ministry of, Food 

‘guaranteeing to buy all his’ major products at prices 

negotiated in advance. The Pflimlin memorandum, how- 
ban ever, implicitly condemned the British policy. The 
ay stabilising of the market, it said; could not be done “ within 
: ge the narrow framework of national boundaries save by costly 
‘and unjustifiable methods such as the use of subsidies or the 
a destruction of crops.” 


Three proposals 


_ It then made three proposals: One, the datticineiee 
AG E euittries ‘should pool their agricultural produce; two, the 
_ organisation should be based on the needs of consumers and 
“i should aim, on that basis, at a stable demand for the pro- 
ducers; thrée, a pooled market should be created for all the 
ations taking part.. To administer the scheme, the memo- 
undum proposed institutions similar to those of the 
e Ie uman Plan. 
aa ‘On the eve of the conference the Americans, ever 
Z anxious to bless the bride, showered metaphorical confetti 


~~ 


imports,” 


on the proposed union. Mr. Paul R. Porter, director of the 
European office of the Mutual Security Agency, declared: 
“Our nation strongly supports European efforts towards | 
political and economic unification.” Mr. Porter listed four > 
objectives’at which he thought the proposed pool should aim. 4 
Then he ‘tied, as it were, an ‘old boot to the tail of the 
wedding car. “ Existing proposals,’ he admonished, “ appear © 
in certain respects to fall short of these objectives.” Oh, 
Mr. Porter, what shall we do? 

Undismayed, the conference set up a ten-power drattingy 
committee, to consider : 

1. What products should be placed under the single 
marketing organisation. The French had suggested, to begin 
with, wheat, dairy produce, sugar and wine, others to 

| 


added as the project. prospered ; 

2.. What should be the structure and powers of the 
organisation ; 

3. What should be the relations of the pool with coun- 
tries outside Europe, such. as- the United States, and with 
European countries which. did’ not choose to become full 
members. 

The drafting conbrineee was to place its recommenda- 
tions before a.conference not later than September of last 


year. This conference has not yet been held. 


Britain’s attitude 


The United Kingdom’s representative at the Paris Con- 
ference was youthful Anthony Nutting, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He said the British Government wished the 
French Government’s “constructive initiative” every suc- — 
cess, and hoped his presence at the meeting would be taken 
as evidence that Britain, “far from dragging her feet,” had 
a wholehearted desire to associate closely with all practical © 
steps towards European unity. “Britain is keenly inter-~ 
ested in any proposals that might have the effect of produc- 
ing more ‘food: more economically in Western Europe and |. 
elsewhere, and so reducing British dependence on. dollar 
he said. - 

’ Having conceded that previous British - Governments & 
may have dragged their feet a bit, and implied that he, by — 
Jove, was going to be as nimble as a hare, Mr. Nutting _ 
dug in his heels with the following unbudging disavowal: 

“Britain obviously cannot enter into new relationships 
with Europe which are incompatible with her Common- 
wealth relations. She cannot-become a full member. of a 
purely European agricultural authority.” 

Nutting doing, Mr. Pflimlin. .. 

Well, not’ quite . nothing, .. Diplomats. are. the hppostieal 
of the young lady in the story: when a diplomat says yes — 
he means perhaps; when he says perhaps he means no, 
because if he says no he’s no diplomat. | 

Mr. Nutting went on: “These considerations will neces- 
sarily determine the British attitude to whatever agricul-— 
tural authority is set up. If in the light of these it proves — 
impossible to take part fully and actively in the work of 
an agricultural authority, the British Government wish to 
find effective ways of associating Britain as closely as 
possible with any new institutions that may emerge.” 

'The difficulties confronting the drafting committee are 
more vast, more intricate than thdse of the Coal and Steel 
plan, which embraces only six nations and two pedustries, 


. ‘i ei 


he. Green Pot 


for Europe 


already by. their nature largely carved up between a com- 
paratively small number of big producers. The Green Pool, 
on the other hand, will cover a) wide variety of perishable 
commodities always at the mercy of the weather, grown by 


- methods ranging from .the poor. peasant.agriculture of. . 


Turkey and Greece to the highly mechanised farm industries 
of Britain and Scandinavia. 

Apart from the complexity of the problem, the inain 
» difficulty arises from the' varying standards of living in the 
- countries concerned, both of the people in general and of 
- the farming community in particular, fortified by. tariffs, 
- subsidies and, what not. At the time these notes are being 
written, British farmers are closeted with their admired 
~ Conservative Government, plaintively bewailing the “ free- 
ing” of British agriculture, already announced in the matter 
-of eggs and the reduced food subsidies. At one point the 
- Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported to have demanded 
_ with some asperity whether the farmers really believe in 
i free enterprise. 
_.... Of course they don’t believe in what. economists © like 


HN ii ea 


- What they want is rigged markets and rigged prices and 


a Mr. Butler call free enterprise. No business man ever does.. 
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- West Germany. 
. United Kingdom. 
- Belgium. 

. Denmark. 

. Greece. 

. treland. 

. Italy. 

. Netherlands. 

. Sweden. 

. Switzerland. 

. Austria. 

. Luxembourg. 

- Norway. 

. Turkey. 

. France. 
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freedom from interference. .The Labour Government guar- 
anteed their markets and fixed their prices for them but 
insisted on telling them to some extent. what they should do. 
That was what they resented. 

Yet under.the free economics proposed in the, PAlimlin 
plan, farmers would get the exact opposite of their hearts’ 
desires. Subsidies would go; tariffs would disappear; and 
at the same time they would be obliged to fit their work into 
a plan, a plan, moreover, not imposed on them by their own 
Governments but directed by a supra-national authority over 
which national parliaments would have no control. That 

would be galling enough for the British farmer, who is at 
any rate used to responding to official guidance. I wonder 
whether the French peasant (for example), who is well 
known for the lack-lustre eye he turns upon his native 


-authorities, will twinkle merrily when le plan Pflimlin is 


let loose upon him? I only wonder. 

To the British housewife’the food subsidies are a reduc- 
tion the State makes in her shopping bills... They are in fact 
the difference between the price the State pays the farmer 
and the price the housewife repays the State; if they were 


-- abolished and she could not afford the difference, farmers 
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would either get less or sell less. This prospect already 
dismays them. Yet one of the points made by the Peron 
Government during the recent trade negotiations was that 
Britain buys home-bred beef at several times the price she 
pays the Argentine. If, in addition to removing subsidies, 
we allowed British farm prices to average out with those of 
other countries; the prospects for British landworkers would 
be dismal indeed. That is why both the T.U.C. and the 
National Union of Agricultural Workers have been guarded 
in their attitude to Monsieur Pflimlin. If, on the other hand, 
the pooled price was somewhere near the British price, the 
general increase in food prices would be intolerable to the 
consumers of other lands 

In a continent short of food, it is also true that some 
foodstuffs are more important than others and that the tradi- 
tional agricultural pattern may bear scant relation to these 
priorities. In Britain, for example, we impose a heavy duty 
on French wines, and the proceeds go into the same coffer 
from which farm subsidies are paid out. We decide, that 
is to say, that wine shall be dear and bread shall be cheap, 
and that the cheapness of the bread shall be facilitated by 
the dearness of the wine. Who would deny a democratic 
community the right to make that sort of decision ? 


Would Britain benefit? 


A writer in the French magazine Realité exclaimed 
recently how much Britain.stands to gain from the Green 
Pool. She listed all the foods that were still rationed in 
Britain, implying, I suppose, that because sugar is not 
rationed ‘in Greece, Greek peasants are living off chocolate 
éclairs. I am tired of explaining to my Continental friends 
that our ration system is imposed by high demand, not by 
absolute scarcity. We British feed like fighting cocks com- 
pared with the people of most other countries. 

The organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
recently published a report entitled Food Consumption 
Levels in OEEC Countries, which I commend to anybody 
who doubts this. It gives figures for the year ended June 30, 
1950, for all the OEEC countries except Turkey. Here are 
a few points: 

Supplies of fats, grams per head per day: Sweden 131, 
United Kingdom 126, Denmark 126, Ireland 116, Norway 114 

. . down to Greece 67, Italy 58. 

Sugar, kilograms per head per year: Sweden 50, 
Switzerland 40, Netherlands 39, United Kingdom 35, Ireland 
35, Denmark 34... down to France 22, Austria 21, Italy 11, 
Greece 10. 

i Animal protein, grams per head per day: Deameric 59, 

_ Sweden 59, Norway 55, Switzerland 50, United Kingdom 

46 ... down to Austria 26, Italy 20, Greece 18. 

Bey: Meat, kilograms per head per year : Denmark 65, Ireland 

56, United Kingdom 54, France 54, Sweden 47 ... down to 
_ West Germany 23, Italy 17, Greece 12. 

a In milk consumption, the United Kingdom, never one of 

the biggest milk drinkers, came seventh out of the thirteen 

nations with 154 kilograms per -head- per year. At the 
a bottom came France 87, Belgium 74, Italy 49, Greece 27. 

_ ‘The richness of the diet was indicated by the proportion 
of the total food made up of cereals and potatoes, the lower 
the proportion the richer the diet. Here is the complete 
list: Sweden 36 per cent, Denmark 41, Switzerland 41, 
United Kingdom 42, the Netherlands 45, Belgium 47, Norway 
48, Ireland 50, France 54, Austria 59, West Germany 64, 
Greece 64, Italy 66. 
é The existence of rationing in Britain simply means 
a that these average quantities are in fact consumed by the 
mass of the people; its non-existence in other lands that 

the masses probably obtain less than the statistics suggest. 

_ This ay underlines the story these figures tell: that if all 


Turn to back page. 


PIERRE PFLIMLIN + 


“For us, the creation of a European agricultural — 
community would be an important step in the difficult I 
but necessary road toward European integration, which : 
is the duty and requirement of our generation.” 
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ANTHONY NUTTING 


“Britain obviously cannot enter into new relation- 
ships with Europe which are incompatible with her 
Commonwealth relations. She cannot become a full 
member of a purely European agricultural community.” Si 
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ED ROBENS, MP. 


—' BEDORT FROM 


ee STRASBOURG, January 20. 


HIS meeting of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg has 
_-been one of the most crucial, inasmuch as it has been 
‘occupied in threshing out the details of the association of 
the six nations who make up the Schuman Plan with the 
nine other European States. . 
_ The British delegates have, to the very best of their 
ability, strengthened the six in their determination to go 
ahead with their schemes for economic integration by not 
only pledging the closest association of Great Britain; but 
by indicating on the various sub-committees and in their 
‘capacity | of observers at the Constitutional Assembly the 
‘manner in which this association could be made. 
at would, ‘of course, be foolish to imagine that because 
the Assembly has now produced a scheme for European 
‘political. union it is in the bag. Many more details have 
still to be worked out, and then will come the greatest test - 
f all, because the proposals for European. political unity 

will then have to go to the respective Parliaments, and here 
he ‘parliamentarians of the countries concerned will have 
ke up their minds as to whether they are prepared 
to give up their own national sovereignty on such things’ 
a as foreign policy and defence. 

. If the plan goes. through we should then have in Europe 
xX countries wedded together in a treaty enabling a new 
parliamentary body to be elected o on.a European basis by 
ie etie with a senate appointed from the various - 


If ae six coutitries ever eet that fae then it: is clear 
that to all intents and purposes we shall have a federation 
of the six European States. Other industries will be bound 
-and there will be very little national 
‘This is all to the good, because all customs ~ 
s, quotas and restrictions to trade in these | 
the six will be eliminated. Indeed, by — 
hese barriers will have been removed 
e Community has taken peepee! to. raise 


means business. 
was a masterpiece, ai hes did noe fail to 


Banchads viene 
and Steel High 


oe of another | war 


ig ed, then fe | to provide: 


a ee 


in the American Senate it did not matter very much, but 


_ contribution. eontained in a larger military organisa 


- tinent producing such a formula. 
~_ of such a formula being a success unless Britain produces 
are unless Britain is prepared to play a full and active pa 


Bt the High authority. of ve Coal and ‘Steel #5 


stipe atees in connection with | _these| : 


K Atlantic Treaty Organisation as a full. member. 


: : advantage to- European - understanding. *: 
under any circumstances allow the Council of t Eanes as 
- fall into disrepute. 


ipa fields in which at could. be given some authority. I 
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for German contingents within a larger force, which would 
prevent the Germans from having a free sovereign army. 

In order to push the European nations into ratifying the 
E.D.C. Treaty, both Britain and America and their respective 
parliaments have underwritten and given guarantees to the 
E.D.C. Treaty. But even the knowledge that the E.D.C. was 
guaranteed by powers such as the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom has not up to the moment decided 
any single one of the six nations to ratify. 


It remains now for the various parliaments to do one of 
three things : : 

(1) Ratify the E.D.C., in which case the German con- 
tingent is contained within the larger framework ; 

(2) Allow the Germans to rearm without any European 
army ; 

(3) Discover a new formula. 


As far as one could judge, the E.D.C. Treaty has little 
chance of being ratified. That, of course, did»not take into — 
account American pressure, which is bound to be put on in — 
the next few months. Indeed, Senator Whikey, who in the — 
new Administration has the important position of Chairman — 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee,has been reported _ 
as saying in a speech that unless ratification of the European 
Defence Community Treaty is achieved. soon American 
~ dollars will be cut off. Having met Senator Whiley years ago. 48 
I wrote him down as a windbag. While he was in opposition. 


“k 
Be 


what he says now with his new authority may in fact be the” 
line of the new Administration’s Boney: 


whether we can find a Tew formula which all: vif Euro 
nations would accept and which would permit a Germa 


cs see no hope of any European State on the Con 


‘a menace. at 
There is equally no h pe . 


n it. : A! 

This would > have to be the end of ‘the supra-na 
“authority . that the French so desire. At the same 
the French have made it clear that they do not particularly 
like the idea of inter-governmental action. The produc 
of a new formula is therefore going to be a very) 
thing indeed, if in fact it has to be attempted. ~ 
‘certain, however, is that sooner or later, unless this is dc 
then Germany will have to be admitted to the Ae 


While a good . deal of time, energy and,money ds ee 
“upon ‘the Council of Europe, there can be no doubt that t! 
Sfreeneat meeting together in common assembly of parlia- 


.-mentarians from the European States isa very 
We should 


“its: weakness | at the moment is that it can ‘only 
ogutoas on matters. While one could not advocate 
‘should do’ much more at this moment, still there are 


ee real ‘thing. . Meanwhile these next twelve m 
thich will see the success or failure. ‘of the E.D.C., of the 
institution or not of the European political union, “will be. 
a turning-point in the history of the Council. 


AFRICAN FEDERATION 


Uneasy Conference 


MPHE final conference on the draft consti- 

tution for Central African Federation 
sat in London for the best part of a month, 
beginning on January 1. 

The United Kingdom team was headed 
by Viscount Swinton, from the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, and Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary. They had 
before them the Draft Federal Scheme, 
which resulted from the conference held 
last April. 

A feature of the conference was that 
there were no African representatives. 
The two Africans from Southern Rhodesia 
who attended the April, 1952, conference 
spoke against the scheme on their return, 
and one of them, Mr. Joshua Nkomo, is 
now back in this country seeking support 
for the African National. Congress, which 
opposes federation. This time invitations 
were sent to representatives of the Nyasa- 
land African Protectorate Council, and to 
two African members of the Northern 
Rhodesia Legislature, but these were 
refused. 

There seems no doubt that African 
leaders—and they include those on the 
official bodies set up to represent Africans, 
as well as unofficial ‘bodies, such as the 
African National Congress—are still solidly 
against the scheme; and that the rank and 
file as a .whole are either opposed” to 
federation or, if unaware of its implica- 
tions, are prepared to follow the lead of 
their representatives. They have collected 
money in small sums in order to send over 
delegations of chiefs and commoners from 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, who 
not only desire to see the Secretary of 
State in order to plead their case, but are 
also making African views ‘as widely 
known as possible at public meetings and 
elsewhere. : 

Thus the deadlock. between the two 
races continues, in spite of the fact that 


Officials in the two Northern« territories , 


were instructed to explain the advantages 
of federation ‘to the people and endeavour 
to secure their consent. In fact, nothing 
has changed since last April, and reports 
of the January conference, although given 
in general terms, have done nothing to 
increase the confidence of Africans. 

It was clear that men such as Mr. Stockil 
were included in the Southern Rhodesian 
delegation ._because the Prime Minister 
wished to have the views of those groups 
who do not reject federation-in principle. 
Mr. Stockil, and those of similar views, 
have disliked the scheme because in their 
view there were too many safeguards for 
Africans;. but they. have not been among 
the extreme minority who have rejected 
federation outright. It is therefore prob- 
able that the conference will have taken 
such views into careful consideration, for 
concessions can only increase Sir Godfrey’s 
chances of winning the coming referendum 
in Southern Rhodesia. It has already been 
disclosed that the now notorious. African 


Affairs Board is to go. Instead, there is 
to be some kind of Select Committee 
attached to the Federal Parliament which 
will scrutinise legislation likely to be 
discriminatory. 

The African Affairs Board, which was 
designed to protect African interests, was 
to be independent of the Federal Assembly 
and the executive. It was to have the 
power to refer legislation it regarded as 
discriminatory—a “ differential measure,” 
according to the Draft Federal Scheme— 
to the British Government. It now appears 
that this vital provision is to be abandoned. 

There has also been much discussion of 
the procedure for amending the Constitu- 
tion, but here it is unlikely that any 
satisfactory solution will be found. Either 
the Constitution must be rigid in order to 
guarantee such African rights as are laid 
down—and the British Government has 
hitherto insisted on this—or some more 
flexible method of amendment will be 
found which increases the danger of the 
whittling away of these rights—as has 
happened in South Africa. 


African suspicions 


But no Constitution, however well de- 
vised, can guarantee such African rights— 
and the right to advance is one of them 
—if the will to preserve them is not present 
among the settlers who’are to be given the 
political power under the Federal Scheme. 
Africans do not think it is present, and 
there are many in this country who agree 
with them. This is not to deny that many 
of the white settlers, who have given these 
territories what prosperity they now have, 
are convinced of the wisdom of a liberal 
policy towards Africans. But as Professor 
Vincent Harlow said ina recent letter to 
The. Times: “The Union of South Africa 
came into being because of economic inter- 
dependence and for other urgent reasons; 
but the fundamental question of European- 
Bantu relations was evaded, and the 
founders of modern Africa were content to 
‘entrench’ a-number of safeguarding 
clauses in the text of the Constitution. 


PUZIL 


Recent events provide a sufficient com= 


mentary. Surely the lessons from recent 
and relevant history should not« be 
ignored.” 

Without a settlement on the funda- 
mental question of race relations, can 
Britain afford to relinquish all positive con- 
trol in this vital part of Africa? It is true 
that many important functions are to 
remain under the control of the individual 
territories, and that Northern Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland will still be under Colonial. 


Office administration, but it is likely that 
as the federation gains in strength, so will 
the demand for Dominion status be inten- 
sified. 

Many would, therefore, agree with the 


words of the Manchester Guardian of 


January 12, which said: “But even if 
Africans were not so widely opposed as 
they appear to be to the scheme as it 
stands—or at least to the scheme as it 


stood before it entered the sanctum of the 


London Conference for repairs and adjust- 
ments—it would still be right to reject it, 
because it does not make adequate pro- 


vision for the maintenance of the trust 


hitherto exercised by the British Govern- 
ment over peoples still in need of it.” 

If the scheme in its final form is to 
abandon any of the pledges. made to the 
Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, there will be even greater cause for 
alarm. It has been arranxed that there 


will be a debate in the House of Commons 
in order that the House may discuss the - 


scheme in its final form. In Africa there 


is to be a referendum in South Rhodesia 
and debates in the Legislatives of the two 


Northern Territories. 
Rhodesia referendum is_ successful, the 
British Government will then introduce the 


scheme by Order-in-Council if there is no © 
The 


change in their present intentions. 
Commons debate will therefore be the last 
chance for opposition to express itself. For, 
as The Times has put it, “ without African 
co-operation federation can never become 


If the Southern 


yee 


the instrument for good which its origin-— 


ators intended it to be.” 


a session of the London conference on Central African Federation, the 
most. noticeable feature of which was that the three African. territories involved. 
were represented by all white delegations. Africans sent spokesmen over indepen. 
dently to protest against the conference, which they feared might force the issue. 


Find the black man. He is not there.. The photograph was taken during 


Yy ES says ROY ae MP 


é Roy Jenkins is one of 


was a miners’ leader. He 
sits for Stechford, Bir- 
--mingham. 


Thirty - two - year - old 


Labour’s brilliant young 
economists. His father 


NE of the most important achieve- 
ments of the Labour Government was 


_ the promotion of much greater equality of 


— income. 


Between 1938 and 1948 the post- 


_ tax share of the national income going to 


_ those 


in affluent circumstances (over 
‘£1,000 a year in 1938; over £2,000 a year 


- in 1948) fell from 14 per cent to 6 per cent. 


Over the same period the share going to 


Ee those with broadly working-class incomes 


(under £250 a year in 1938; under £500 


ee a year in 1948) rose from 54 per cent to 


64 per cent. 
Nevertheless, even at the end of the 


Labour Government’s period of office, two 


facts stood out. The first. was that, even 
within this narrowed range of net incomes, 
many of those at the top end of the scale 
were quite undeservedly large. Of the 


_. two-thousand-odd biggest incomes nearly 


40 per cent were entirely unearned (i.e., 


~came from property and not from salaries) 


and 60 -per cent were less than a half 


--earned. The second fact was that, as 


oo 


-comes~ should have allowed. ° 


everyday observance testified, the differ- 
ence between the highest and the lowest 


~ living standards was substantially greater the most scintillating 


-than that which the spread of post-tax in- 
Net in- 
comes shrinking because of heavier rates 
of taxation were supplemented by £5,000 
or £10,000 a year drawn from‘an existing 


store of wealth; and with this capital 
_ transaction the tax colleetor had no con- 


it. 


es 


alive i 


4 ese up further, without any 


- cern. 


x In both: bases: therefore, the. nina 1 of the 
has been a grossly unequal distribu- 


tion: of ‘property. -Here there has been only 


a slight improvement in recent years, In 


1946-7, the latest date for which figures 


are available, the most favoured 1 per cent 
of the’ population still-owned nearly 50 per’ 
cent of the capital wealth of the country. 
To effect. ant large redistribution ~of. 
roperty should therefore. be one of the 


ament. And it is. an object | which should 
" pursued in a way which will. most 
ae and’ effectively reduce the evils 
fhich flow from the rsresent distribution. . 
is a severe imitation, which may . 


SL Ge step ~ 
other 


the weapon of death. duties. 


changes, would increase and not diminish 
he present volume. of capital spending. 
There could be still more incentive upon a” 
ch man: to enjoy his capital while he was” 
nstead of passing by far the greater 
it uo ine State at his aay 


rimary objects of the, next Labour Gov-' 


Nor would the device of a capital gains 
tax, useful in certain circumstances and 
in a minor way, help us here, A tax only 
upon very recently acquired capital, leav- 
ing existing stores of inherited wealth 
entirely untouched, could not possibly pro- 
vide a solution to the main problem. 


We come, therefore, to the third possible 
weapon—the capital levy. It would not be 
open to the disadvantages of the other two. 
It would hit all types of wealth equally 
and, because it would be one swift blow, 
it would not invite evasive action in the 
way that increased death duties would. 


A large-scale capital levy would admit- 
tedly have other disadvantages of its own. 
The administrative ones are probably ex- 
aggerated—more than thirty years ago a 
Select Committee reported that there was 


no insuperable obstacle here—but they 
obviously exist. More serious, however, 
are the political difficulties of imposing, 


within a framework of democratic consent, 
a blow as sudden and as severe as an 
effective levy would need to be. These 
should not be minimised. But unless there 
can be developed a method to prevent the 
spending of capital they must be faced. 
Otherwise the next Labour Government 
would have to accept a humiliating impo- 
tence in its approach to equality of living 
standards. 

January 8, 1953. 


AY O says GEORGE SCHWARTZ 


George Schwartz, one of 


serious columnists in 
British journalism, 
writes regularly on eco- 
nomic matters in the 
Sunday Times. 


R. ROY JENKINS is, I know, too well 
informed about the economics of a 
capital levy not to realise that it would 
not add one pennyworth to the real wealth 


“ot the community. He knows that on the 


morrow ofa levy, after the dust had 
settled, there would be no additional real 
resources. available for investment at home 
or abroad, and no additional resources 
available for consumption. : 

mT could go on to discuss _ this’ “by 
‘explaining how a levy of, say, £8,000 mil- 
lion on existing capital: values ‘could be 
raised- and, more important. still, how it 
could’ be’ used once this capital sum had 
come into the hands of the State. It cer- 


argely ineffective ‘the extended: use? tainly- could “not be-: ised | directly” to 


increase the consumption of the poorer 
sections of the population: Some indirect 
_effects in ithis direction might ensue by the 
possible. curtailment’ of the’ consumption’ of 
the richer people mulcted by the levy, but 
the amount of real consumption released 
jn this way would be so small in relation 
to the total Se gees of the community 
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that the benefits of the redistribution 
would be imperceptible. The very statis- 
tics that purport to show that 1 per cent of 
the population owns 50 per cent of the 
private. property in the country also 
demonstrate that since they are only 1 per 
cent they couldn’t physically consume 
much of the annual product, even if they 
indulged in the most riotous living. 


All this is known to Mr. Jenkins and 
to other informed leaders of the Left, and 
it is not their fault if popular delusions 
about the nature and real effects of a 
capital levy are as crude and widespread 
as ever.. I cannot discuss at length the 
difficulties of this formidable fiscal opera- 
tion and the objections arising’ from the 
incalculable effects on incentive and enter- 
prise. The scheme for the reassessment of 
house property values has had to be post- 
poned indefinitely because the administra- 
tive task is too heavy and complicated at 
the moment. A contemporary assessment 
of all property values to provide the basis 
of an equitable levy as this juncture seems 
to be quite out of the question. 


These objections and _ difficulties have 
been fairly discussed in the literature. of 
the Left. I agree with Mr. Cooper-Willis 
when he says, in his pamphlet. Towards 
Equality*, that the true use of a capital 
levy is symbolie- It is a gesture and, 
according to Mr. Cooper-Willis, even then 
needs to be on a small seale. The appro- 
priate time for it is just after the end of 
a great war, which is just when you can’t 
do it because the economy is in great dis- 
order, values are completely awry and the 
prime task is to get the peace economy 
going at all costs. nee 


I must then surmise why Mr. Jenkins 
is concerned with this proposition to-day. 


First, he knows that the death duties - 


impose a formidable capital levy: on for- 
tunes in each generation. Mr. Jenkins is a 
young man in a-hurry, as all young men 
should be. and I know his answer. The 
process is too slow. It might take five 
generations to reduce a very large fortune 
to the level appropriate to a classless and 
an egalitarian society. 

Am I right in surmising that Mr. Jen- 
kins fears that the planned economy of the 
next Labour Government 
thwarted because of the ability of wealthy 
people to consume capital? 


affairs. 


I can appre-" 
ciate his exasperation with this state of. 
The stiff scales of progressive - 


would be. 


taxation, the schemes for regulating con- 


sumption and investment, the planned 
utilisation of «resources are 
abortive if people with a large. command 
of capital can proceed to. consume that 
capital. Moreover, it makes any policy 
for imposing equality of sacrifice look silly. 


Mr. Jenkins wants to stop all this and ~ 
A capital levy would 


at very short. notice. 
effect the drastic surgery. 

Now, I ask Mr. Jenkins, on “what scale? 
It is’ no. use reducing a ‘fortune of 
£1,000,000: to £100,000 overnight. This 
still leaves room for large and prolonged | 
consumption of capital. But this is a 90, 
per cent levy. What does. Mr. Jenkins” 
envisage—99 per cent? 


* Fabian Research Series. 


rendered 
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THE THINGS THEY SAY 
IS HARD FOR THE YOUNG FARMER 


Sir, As a Welsh farmer—and I’m proud 
to say an unrepentant Socialist—I wish to 
cross swords with Mr. Stanley Evans, not 
with the customary scorn of Tory farmers, 
but as one Socialist to another. 

There is generally an element of truth 
in the utterances. of opponents of most 
causes, otherwise there would not be suffi- 
cient reality to cause any discussion. So 
it is with Stanley Evans. He proclaims 
from the rooftops the prosperity of pre- 
sent day British Agriculture and also the 
fact that this prosperity is boosted by what 
he calls “high subsidies.” His argument 
couples these two statements together and 


- therefore we have his main argument, that 


the prosperity of British agriculture is due 
almost—-or entirely ?—to high subsidies, 

He makes no reservations as to the word 
“prosperity,” but I maintain that although 
this word is undoubtedly rightly applied 
to farming ‘“‘on the whole,” there are two 
sections of the farming community to 
which this description hardly applies, 
namely, the hill farmer and a young man 
—possibly a farm labourer—starting to 
farms 

I know of one young man who fulfils 
these two qualifications. A short while ago 
he purchased a 100-acre farm for £4,000. 
This farm carries approximately 140 ewes 
(including, say, 30 lambs), which leaves 
him with 110 ewes which will, very likely— 
after allowing for losses due to the incle- 
ment weather experienced ‘on this high 
altitude of 1,000ft.—bring. to 100 the 
number of lambs reared by him. Of this 


. humber he will keep 30 for breeding to 


cover replacements and he is then left with 


_ 70 to sell. 


The number of cattle—store—kept by 
this young man is about 30, of which he 
sells approximately six each year. It is 


‘natural that I. do not know +this young 


man’s private business, but it is safe to 
assume that he owns the stock and im- 


-plements, but has borrowed the purchas- 


ing money of the farm at, say—thanks to 
Toryism—5 per cent. 
For the information of Mr. Evans and his 


‘friends, I attach a reasonable estimate of 


one year’s income from this “‘ feather-bed ” 


_ careful the North wind doesn’t catch it! 


- It will be seen that after paying expenses 


_ £303 remains to maintain this farmer and 


his wife. for one whole year. 
I quite fail to see how this type of farmer 


70 lambs sold at £4 10s. each ... 

Six cattle sold at £40 each 

Money received from. wool 

Hill eattle subsidy, six cattle at 
£3 each 


_ Possible sales not allowed for ... 
20 aged ewes at £2 each 


is sheltered behind high subsidies, as Mr. 
Evans asserts. Furthermore, with regard 
to the fallacy of poor production from 
farms, I. would like to tell him that 15 
years ago this farm was carrying only half 
the present number of stock. This was 
entirely due to the deplorable state of Bri- 
tish agriculture before the war. If Mr. 
Evans wants us to go back to those con- 
ditions, let him be a hero and swop his 
safe seat with our M.P., Ald. Tudor Wat- 
kins, who, with his 2,000 majority, is at 
the mercy of a farming electorate greatly 
angered by what they think may be future 
Labour Policy. 

In conclusion, if his suggestions were 
followed, the person who would be the 
first to suffer, would be the underdog, who 
is generally an up-and-coming young work- 
ing man—and also a Labour voter like 
myself. 

GLYN EVANS. 

Aberyscir, Brecon. 


SERETSE KHAMA 


Sir, I was pleased to see that, in reply to 
a correspondent who drew your attention 
to the petition relating to Seretse Khama, 
you agree it is reasonable to press for 
a review of the position in the light of 
events since his banishment. I regret, 
however, that you do not regard it as 
equally reasonable to. assert, as the 
petition does, that the Government’s 
refusal to allow Seretse Khama to return 
as chief is°“‘ not justified by any principle 
of public policy or good government.” 

The Labour Government limited his 
exclusion from Bechuanaland to five years. 
This limitation implied that a time would 
be reached to reconsider the matter. The 
Conservative Government’ has, unfortu- 
nately, made permanent Seretse’s ex- 
clusion from the chieftainship. 

All that has happened justifies the view 
that his exclusion is unjustifiable both in 
principle and in its practical consequences. 
The’ British authorities in Bechuanaland 
recently summoned a kgotla to appoint a 
new chief. This tribal gathering was 
attended by 3,000 representatives . and 
opinion was so strongly against appoint- 
ing anyone other than Seretse Khama that 


£ 
Expenditure 
Interest on £4,000 at 5 per cent 200 
Fertilisers 
Feeding Stuffs 
Repairs (buildings and fences) ... 
Seeds and grain 
Tithe and rates 
Insurances 


’ port which it 


Fenner Brockway 


the gathering had to be adjourned witha 
a decision. I am informed that less than 
50. of the 3,000 representatives were 
prepared to 


advice. 
The practical consequences were 


indicated in the speech of the District 


Commissioner who pointed out that social — 
and economic advances are being held up 


because of the absence of a recognised 
chief. It is of the utmost importance that 
the extensive opportunities for social and 
economic development in Bechuanaland 
should be seized, because the establish- 
ment in the Protectorates 


tional advance and higher standards of 
life accompanying economic development, 
would have a profound effect in influenc- 
ing events in the South African Union 


where the colour bar operates so viciously. — 


I think it has therefore been demon- 
strated that on practical grounds as 
well as in principle the people of the 
Bamangwato Tribe should have the demo- 
cratic right to reappoint Seretse Khama as 
their chief. From my knowledge of him 


I can say that he would co-operate in — 


democratic and _ social and economic 
progress. 
The petition to which your corre- _— 


spondent refers has been sponsored by 
prominent members 
political parties in Parliament and the sup- 


settlement of this issue. 
FENNER BROCKWAY, 
House of Commons. 
(Mr. Brockway is Chairman of: the 
Council for the Defence of Seretse Khama 
and.the.Protectorates.—EKditor.) | 


accept the Government’s 


of African” 
societies based on racial equality, educa- — 


‘of all “the three — 


is receiving proves that 
public opinion would welcome an early — 


= me a oy Et 


Price fixing 


I WAS told the other day by a small shop- 
Ses keeper that the prices of many of his 
- goods are fixed by the suppliers, who would 
‘not let him reduce them on pain of cutting 
‘off his supplies. Is this legal? 


a, caer, cae ae 
*Y€s,' iti is. legal. The Labour Government 
: uted an inquiry into Resale Price 
-Maintenance, as it is called. It reported 
that manufacturers. of branded © goods, 
sometimes’ independently, and sometimes 
« in agreement with each other, fix the prices 
8 a which their products are to be sold both 
: ifferent distributors and to the con- 
er. »This price is fixed without regard 
to the ‘channels: through which goods pass 
and thus has little relation to the actual 
costs of distribution. . The practice is esti- 
j mated. to concern about 30 per cent of the 
4 goods bought by consumers in the U.K. 
In July, 1951, the Government published 
a “White Paper on Resale Price Mainten- 
-ance which ‘proposed to introduce legisla-. 
tion: “to make it unlawful to operate . 
collective measures designed to ensure that 
a goods shall be sold at (or above) specified 
retail prices.” It also proposes to forbid 
4 _ individual: manufacturers to fix minimum 
ey oe eae the poco 
Election intervened. 


“READ. in- ‘thé aes Fact that Mar- 
a keting Boards have been set up in the 
ies, which have accumulated large 
_ I would like to know in which ter- 
arketing Boards - are operating 
he extent of their reserves. 


Ce a aaa 


Th eserves ce Heath all 
etin Bo. Se were given 9) 


used for any. other purpose ? 2 


“Marketing Boards operate the. 5 
‘does not cS the “open. market — 


economic life of the countries concerned, 
as they not only protect producers from 
the price fluctuations so common before 
the war, and thereby make possible long- 
term planning of output, but also are mak- 
ing extensive grants towards the general 
development of the countries where they 
operate. 

For example, the Gold Coast Cocoa Mar- 
keting Board has made a large grant to the 
Gold Coast University College; it has also 
provided money to the Office of Cocoa Re- 
habilitation to assist the fight against 
swollen shoot disease in cocoa. trees and 
has loaned. £2,300,000 to the Government 
for the purpose of extending Takoredi Har- 
bour. In Nigeria the Marketing Boards en- 
tirely finance three Regional Production 
Development Boards situated in the Nor- 


_thern, Eastern and Western Regions, and 


which are carrying out many schemes of 
agricultural development. Again in 
Uganda the Cotton Price Stabilisation 
Fund has: provided £5 million for the 
African Development Fund which is to be 
spent-on the acquisition of ginneries, 
‘scholarship funds, the training of techni- 
cians and teachers, community develop- 
ment, a commercial college and other pro- 
jects. 


: The West Indies | 


T is always said that Britain’s policy is 
‘to “work towards self-government for 


the Colonial territories, but I’ am rather 
| “at a-loss to see how this can be done in 
| the West Indies with its small, scattered 


islands. Has the idea of self-government 
there been abandoned? ee, 
| ek 
It is certainly true that the West Indian 
islands, or groups of islands, would on their 


own find it difficult_to solve the problems 
awaiting solution in the area by individual 


ue 


~ Board 


report of these proposals was published in — 


‘Legislatures, and at the moment Jamaica, 


: independence. There are problems of over=" perity. 


General 
_ Reserves 


21 
population, bad communications, one or two 
crop economies, and in general a low stan- 
dard of life. The solution which has been 
proposed is one of a federation of the 
British West Indian islands with the inclu- 
sion, if possible, of the mainland territories 
of British Guiana and British Honduras. 


The idea of federation is not a new one. 
In-1938 a Royal Commission reported in — 
favour, but further action was suspended 
until after the war. In 1945 a despatch 
from the Colonial Secretary invited the 
Legislatures of the Bahamas, Barbados, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, J amaica, a 
Trinidad, the Leeward Islands and the x 
Windward Islands to debate the federation — 
issue, and, if agreeable, to send representa- _ 
tives toa conference where concrete pro- — 
posals could be discussed. All except the — 
Bahamas agreed to send representatives to — 
the conference which met at Montego Bay & 
in 1947. At the conference it was agreed ; 
that federation was a desirable aim, and a — 
committee, called the Standing Closer Asso- 
ciation Committee, was set up under the 


wn 
a 
a 
> 
3 
a 


18 months the ‘Committee reached’ agree= 
ment on the federal proposals, and the 


London in 1950 (Colonial No. 255). 


The proposals put forward in the Rance 
Report have been debated in all of the 


Trinidad, the Leeward Islands (with th 
exception of the Virgin Islands), and tl 
Windward Islands have agreed to t 
federation plan, with possible modi 
tions. In Barbados the Legislative C 
cil and House- of Assembly are still 
‘sidering the proposals while British 
duras has postponed consideration of 
proposals without rejecting them outrig 
BwSue has firmly rejected hee 


Colanies agreeing to the sikh to a co 
ence to be held in London in April,’ 
where the proposals will be conside 
the light of the discussions which ha 
already taken place, and where possibl; 
West Indies will take a big step fo 
towards independence ands teats 


t | oa, Coast Cocoa “Marketing ig 


Gambia Oils eed s Marketing e 

Board is 
: Sierra Leone Produce Marketing 
-Board* s capi Dee 
te or pee: 


2,484,097 
4,605,982 


Board 71,317,886 £51 million is specifically al 
Gold Coast’ iprgaties Marketing 3 ; cated for price stabilisation — 

Boatd* » 334,226 — ; 4 
Nigeria Cocoa’ Marketing Board 33,001,420, )70 per cent. of these reser 
Nigeria Groundnut Marketing |’ petites are held available for 

Board l= 12,366,833. stabilisation: without ore d 


1 Nigeria, oil. ‘Palm ‘Marketing . 

‘Board: | 21,638,740 Libs reserves whic may peo & 
bec aa, ¥t nae necessary 
[: Nigeria ‘Cotton Marketing Board ; 3,243,909 —- 


Separate stabilisation funds are i 
maintained ‘for each commodity | — 


FACT GOES 10 
CLYDEBANK 


A! the beginning of the last century when 
the River Clyde flowed through Glas- 
gow westwards towards the Firth of Forth, 
it was only a shallow stream and the 
present burgh was yet unborn. The district 
was almost entirely rural, consisting of 
farm lands. Even 80 years ago a traveller 
entering the burgh from the west along the 
‘old turnpike road from Glasgow to Dum- 
‘barton would have been met with a view 
of the River Clyde on the South over the 
intervening fields, and on the North of 
agricultural lands intersected by the Firth 
of Clyde Canal. 
The burgh owes its birth firstly to the 
decision to open shipyards there, and 
‘secondly to the growth of heavy -engineer- 
ing works. Shipbuilding remains to this 
‘day the predominant industry, and_ the 
burgh houses the famous firm: of John 
Brown and Co., where some of Britain’s 
greatest ships have been built by Scottish 
craftsmen... 
At the turn of the century the burgh did 
not presenta pretty picture. The tenement 
houses built in grey stone, which could be 
produced cheaply and locally in those days, 
i were the dominant feature; but many of 
_~ these disappeared on the nights of March 13 
sand 14, 1941, during heavy air raids.. The 

destruction was such that the authorities 

do not know to this day the exact number 
of persons killed, but they estimate it at 
- +100: -- Four thousand: houses . were. com- 
pletely destroyed and another -7,000 badly. 
Be damaged. In fact, only 8 houses in the 
' entire burgh escaped damage of some kind. 
; The population fell from 50,000 to 2,000 
owing to the lack of shelter. 3 


The challenge accepted 


_ This presented the Labour -: controlled 
~~ ¢ouncil with a great challenge and a great 
opportunity. They seized it with both hands 
_ and have one of the finest building records 
in Britain. No fewer than 4,000 permanent 
houses and flats and 203 temporary houses 
have been erected since the end of the 
war. 

~The consultant in charge of the rebuild- 
ing of the burgh has a scheme for the build- 
ing of multi-storey flats by a new technique. 


a Technically known as the cross-wall, non- 


pe 


traditional, multi-flat system, these sky- 
_ serapers derive their stability by unifying 
z in a monolithic structure concrete pre- 
- stressed floors to precast concrete cavity 
block walls, and similar stone-faced blocks 
me for external walls not requiring to bear 
_ Weight or strain. It is claimed that one 
aS single class of tradesman can be employed 
in erecting the structural cross-wall, floor 
ia planks, and roof of the multi-flats, as com- 
pared with 5 separate trades in traditional 
_ construction; and idle time in bad weather 
ae -is cut down by four-fifths. 
__. Two simple mass-produced components 


NEW 


by these modern houses built in traditional stone. 
in the Burgh of Clydebank escaped damage. 


act as the structural elements of the entire 
building—the continuous: cavity. wall. con- 
crete block and a 2in. prestressed floor 
plank. By reinforcing and pouring. con- 
crete into the cavity and over the plank 
and its conjunction with the cross-wall, all 
costly steel and timber shouldering can be 
eline.nated. 

The burgh reckon that’ the average 
4-apartment house (this terminology: in 
England and: Wales. would mean. three bed- 
rooms and a living-room) costs just over 
£2,000 at present. This* means that 
the council have to subsidise such a dwell- 
ing by £48 a year, which adds considerably 
to their rate burden. 

The council are one of many who would 
like to see the derating clauses of the Local 
Government Act, 1929, abolished. They 
receive £35,000 under the Exchequer 
equalisation grant scheme, but lose 
£121,000 yearly through derating. The 
present rate is 24s. in the £, which is 
divided between occupiers at 13s. 10d. and 
owners at 10s. 2d. 

A very interesting feature of local 
finance is the municipal bank. Tom John- 
ston, in his book ‘‘ Memories,”? mentions the 
opening of the very first municipal bank 
at Kirkintilloch, and the Clydebank Muni- 
cipal Bank, Ltd., was formed in 1921. The 
shareholders of the bank are members of 
the town council, each of whom owns 
shares to the value of a few shillings. When 
a member leaves the council he has to pass 
his share on to another councillor. From 
the councillors a chairman and directors 
are appointed annually, acting in an unpaid 
capacity. The town clerk is secretary of 
the company and the town Sank ees 
(treasurer), is manager. 

The bank caters. mainly for stats in- 
vestors, most of whom are resident in the 
burgh, and normal banking facilities are 


The slowly changing face of Clydeside, once notorious for the dire conditions 
of its people and still famous for its revolutionary spirit, is well illustrated 


During the war only eight houses | 
The aye te fell from: 50,000 to 2,000. - 


provided... Interest is allowed at the rate 
of 23.per cent-at present... All moneys de- 
posited with the bank are handed over to 
the burgh council or the local water trust. 
for the carrying on of municipal under-— 
takings, except for small sums which are 
kept back for withdrawals and current ex- ~ 
penses. Nearly a quarter of a million 4 
pounds stands to the credit of depositors, 
with a similar sum in investments on the 
other side of the balance sheet. 


A cultural centre 


The burgh library, which is very progres- 
sive, has been turned into a cultural centre. 
W.E.A. classes are held there regularly and — 
a number of societies are sponsored by the — 
council. The ‘Gramophone Society exists 
to study and promote the appreciation of 
music and is very popular. The Literary — 
and Philosophical Society meet about twice 3 
a month to promote an interest in litera- 
ture by the exchange of. opinions between 
the members. Just recently an Arts and 
Civic Council has been formed. . 

The ground under the control of the 
Parks Department comprises just over 200 — 
acres exclusive of that in housing schemes. 
Recreational facilities in the parks include 
tennis courts, bowling greens, a yachting © 
pond, children’s playgrounds and paddling 
pool. Facilities for band performances and 
a municipal golf course with very pleasant 
views are also provided. 


The burgh is divided into 5 wards and, 
by special arrangement with the Secretary 
of State, there are four members to each ~ 
ward. This makés a councillor’s term of 
office 4 years instead of the usual 3. Out 
of the 20 members 17 are Labour; the © 
remaining. 3 include one Communist, one | 
Independent Labour, and one. sabe dis- 
guised asa Moderate. — 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S FIFTH VOLUME 
by Herbert Morrison. C.H., M.P. 


R. CHURCHILL’S fifth volume in his 
extensive memoirs of the Second 

s World War is entitled “Closing the Ring” 
(Cassell, 30s.). It is an appropriate title. 
-_ For here is recorded the transformation of 
the Allied war effort from disconnected 
-struggles for survival to the making and 
implementation of world-wide plans to 
elear the German, Italian and Japanese 
-forces from Allied territory. The plan was 
to hit them harder and so damage their 
“war effort, and then to close in on them 
in their own countries and achieve victory. 


It was not as straightforward as that, as 


well I know as one who was a member of - 


the War Government from 1940 to 1945. 
We could not do all we wished at any one 

time. Our resources imposed upon us a 

- “difficult choice of priorities. Sometimes 
there were disappointments and =‘ even 
failures. -The opening up of the “second 
front” in Western Europe, for which the 
‘Soviet Union naturally pressed for many 
months, had to wait until the implements 
of probable success were ready ; for failure 
would have been a major disaster for 
Russia as well as ourselves. 

Mr. Churchill records the inter-Allied 
“discussions about strategy and mutual aid 
which proceeded between ourselves, the 
“U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. by telegram and 

7 _ high-level conference. Not at all easy. 
-for unity was vital. . His chapters on the 

- high-leyel esncbieations at Quebec, Mos- 
cow, Cairo, Teheran and Washington are 
‘first-class reporting. ‘The general reader 
~~ eannot judge as to their complete accuracy. 

. but he will feel that he is there when he 
~ reads the admirably presented record. 
And if_he ,feels as I do, -he will-say: 
“What a tragedy it is that these (as a 
-_ whole) good-tempered discussions between 
us, the Americans and the Russians did 
- not continue with the days of peace to 
- ensure the banishment of war—cold as 
~ well as hot.” 

It would have been so easy. Yet instead, 
after Fascism had been defeated some 
' ‘thing depressingly like it was revived by 
F the Cominform as an_ irritant in inter- 

national affairs. Humanity deserves some- 
_ thing better than: tis; es 


A great story 


out with understanding and good temper, 


is, as we would expect, great writing. If 
“he appears to take a very full share of 
‘personal eredit for events, we had better 
be understanding about it; and he is en 
5! titled to a lot. . 

One. thing I am still. not happy about: 


leagues without their views being re- 


release of Lg Sensei is ‘dneom= 


Differences existed which had to be argued: 


Tt is a great story that this volume of 
5 Sig inston Churchill’s war memoirs tells. It. 


extensive nting of minutes. sent ‘to | 
pe ne -visited the Kikuyu, including smallpox and 


. Appendix F, for example, dealing” 


plete. and rather misleading. The respon- 
sibility for detaining them beyond the time 
he wished them to be detained and the 
decision to release subject to conditions 
belonged to the Home Secretary and not 
to the Prime Minister. 

* 
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MAU MAU AND 
THE KIKUYU 


HE eruption in Kenya came as a great 
surprise to the majority of the British 
public. When we read of animal sacrifices, 
of secret oaths taken under duress and of 
mob murders of both white and African 
farmers in what had passed for a well- 
governed and progressive colony, it is 
natural to assume-something more tangible 
than race-hatred and primitive savagery 
underlying it. : 
In these circumstances; Dr. Leakey’s 
book Mau Mau and the Kikuyu (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) is particularly welcome.. The 
author is eminently fitted for his task; the 
child of missionaries, he was born and 
bred in Kenya, speaking Kikuyu more 
naturally than English, and being accepted 
into his “age-group”’-in the tribe while 
still a child.. He is a trained anthropolo- 
gist, and the author of several books on 
the Stone Age in Africa. 

All these qualifications are important. 
Few Europeans have anything but the most 
rudimentary knowledge of Kikuyu, with 
its complex grammar; as a member of a 
Kikuyu “age-group,” Dr. Leakey can call 
upon other members of his group for assis- 
tance and information; and, finally, his 
scientific training enables him to assess his 
facts impartially. 

Dr. Leakey has previously written a de- 
tailed study of the Kikuyu tribe which is 
still unpublished. The first part of the 
present work is a summary of some of the 
more important of his findings. The pic- 
ture he paints of Kenya in 1890 is one not 
of savagery and want but of settled gov- 
ernment. and plenty. The religious and 
tribal organisation ensured that every boy 
and girl was trained in duties and rights 
towards themselves and ‘the agricultural 
community in which they lived. The land 
they farmed, then as now enormously pro- 
ductive, belonged to each sub-tribe or 


family, and had been purchased from the 


preceding nomadic tenants in accordance 
with complex tribal custom. Where a 
family was not big enough to utilise all its 
land, tenant farmers were allowed hold- 
ings to be occupied until the _ _owning 
family’ needed them. . 

Between 1890. and 1902 four plagues 


locusts. Estimates of deaths vary, but they 


must have been very great. lets the first 
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white settlers arrived in 1902 there were 
large tracts of land in some areas not under 
cultivation, with a token steward of the 
sub-tribe or family in charge. 

Owing to the language difficulty and the 
Europeans’ complete ignorance of Kikuyu 
customs, it did not emerge for some years 
that while the Europeans thought they had 
bought the land, the Kikuyu thought. it 
had merely been -rénted until the owners 
wanted it for themselves again. Since no 
Kikuyu owned his land individually, but 
only as a member of his family or tribe, it 
was difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
sell land outright. 

It is easy to see how, in these circum- 
stances, some Kikuyu to-day, landless and 
unable to find an untenanted acre for 
themselves and their dependants, feel a 
strong sense of grievance. This grievance 
has been exaggerated by Mau Mau for its 
own ends. Quite a small proportion of 
the land occupied by white settlers was 
acquired in this way, but the allegation 
that the entire “ White Highlands” were 
thus obtained, although completely false, 
is widely believed. 

Since white administration took over, 
the increase in Kikuyu population has been 
great. This is partly because the old reli- 
gious customs limited the birth-rate, and 
partly due to improved medical and social 
amenities. The result is, however, that 
overcrowding of the land is now: such that 


it is almost impossible for a small farmer . 


to earn an adequate living for his: family 
and usually one member at least is work- 
ing in the town for wages. 

Dr. Leakey stresses that many benefits 
have accrued from white administration, 
but even a beneficial intrusion into a bal- 
anced if primitive economy is a disruption. 
Tribal education of the young has ceased, 
to be replaced in many cases by no train- 
ing at all, or by a purely formal European- 
type education in the Three R’s, without 
the,ethical and moral discipline which old 
custom used to impose. 

This situation is by no means confined 
to Kenya, but there it is aggravated by the 


persistence of half-comprehended dogmas 


from the earlier religions and magics. What 
Dr. Leakey has to say about the oath-tak- 


ing ceremonies is extremely interesting. . 
Mau Mau seems to have capitalised on ~ 


the modern ignorance of the old-ritual to 
great effect, as the Kikuyu are an intensely 
superstitious people. 

This section of Dr. Leakey’s exposition 
stresses the need for trained and expert 
assistance in the present situation. 
European-Kikuyu conversations are car- 
ried on in the language of Kiswahili, a 


tongue in which neither party is at home.- 


Further, a Kikuyu regards his grandfather, 
nis brother and his wife as identical with 
himself,'a situation. in which the words 
“me” and “mine” cease to have any 
European validity. It is. difficult to see in 


these circumstances how the legitimate ‘ 


grievances of the Kikuyu can be met and 
the poison of Mau Mau countered without 
very expert help, 

The two penultimate chapters of thé 
book are devoted to-a summary of the re- 
cent political movements and a clear pic- 


‘ture emerges of Kikuyu politics during the 


last thirty years. When Christian teach- 
turn to back page 


Most. 
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THE PFLIMLIN PLAN 


the food available to all the countries represented at the 
Paris conference last year—including imported foods—were 
equally shared, the British larder would fare far worse 
than it does now. If Western Europe’s own food only 
was shared, the result would be near starvation for every- 
body. 

Nor would the proposed pooled capital investment 
programme appeal to this country very much. Britain 
already has one of the most intensive agricultures in the 
world, with more of her land cultivated than other coun- 
tries, more tractors, more machinery to the square mile, a 
greater yield per acre, than all but two'or three small 
specialist nations. Pooled development might easily require 
Britain to stand still while more primitive agricultures like 
those of Greece, Italy and Turkey were mechanised. These 
countries would probably yield quicker results for the pool 
than the further exploitation of Britain’s soil. 

As Britain would share the increased food supplies, the 
federalist wants to know why Britain should worry? We 
worry because we cannot be certain there will be a Pflimlin 
Plan for ever. 

Or peace for ever? 


trom page 16 


Finally, despite all the drawbacks, I propose to shout 
from the rooftops that the Pflimlin Plan is a first-rate enter- 
prise. Britain’s political objections to a supra-national 
authority remain, for the time being, as valid as they did at 
-the time of the Schuman Plan proposals, but the economic 
objections, in my submission, are nothing like as ‘strong. 
The number of .Europe’s steelmasters is so small and so 
powerful that the Labour Government believed the supra- 


national authority could easily be dominated by their.ideas, _- 


especially if prices fell and demand abated, as seemed likely 
at that time, which was just pre-Korea: ~Britain. was then 


producing one-half of Europe’s coal and one-third of Europe's: 


steel. and we had no desire to hand: over. our steel’ industry 
to an outside authority that might easily declare some of our 


_ plant. redundant. 


_ ings: 


+ 


“fitting, with some suggestions for handling 
_ .the situation: 
are not facile solutions. 


the Kikuyu point of view as he does the 
, _ white man’s, and it is. sincerely to be hoped 


_ These objections do not apply to the Green Pool: Food 
‘producers are so many and so ‘small that they, would-be 
unlikely to rule-the Pflimlin. roost. At. the: same time, I 
cannot imagine the Pool declaring that ‘Western Europe’as 


a whole, still less Britain in particular, is producing too- 
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conflicted with Kikuyu customs, 

separatist churches were established which 

have been allied with purely Kikuyu 

- schools, and it is in these schools that 

“Mau Mau has been conducting most of its 

propaganda and recruitment. — he 
Dr Leakey completes his book, as_ is 


Somewhat naturally these 
They ‘include the 
‘creation’ of more agricultural land by ¢ 
irrigation . ‘schemes—very costly; ‘and. the 
building. of native housing in the towns. 
Of their practicability it is difficult to |.” 
judge at this distance, but one thing is 
~elear: Dr; Leakey kriows and understands 


that the’ Royal> Commission will call upon |: 
him to assist iy in its, deliberations. © 


2 ~ MAXINE HARRISON. | 
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- as they are, naive ‘as they look, unworkable as they ma; 


W ‘ITH its membership of millions, 
‘the British Labour Movement has 

a lot to crow about. : 

Its aims and achievements are of vital — 
social importance and therefore ° oe 
they are essential news, even. though this 
“news may: be highly controversial. and 
"subject to inaccuracy or misrepresentation. 
As a worker and a-citizen you need ...- . |. 
-and can. bea on Labour's . 


much food; and so long as it concentrated on the marketing ; 
of food surpluses (which I know is not the present inte 
tion) there is no reason why-means*should not be found 
by which home-produced fogd for the home market ‘could 
be regulated internally by the separate Governments. I can 
imagine all sorts of difficulties even in pooling the sur 
pluses of countries whose farm earnings and agricultura 
efficiency vary enormously, but I believe these difficulties 
could be overcome by practical men. 

Of course, neither the Schuman Plan nor the Pflimlin 
Plan will succeed without internally regulated economies, 7 
The trouble is that they are conceived by. ardent inter- — 
nationalists who believe they can have an orderly house ~ ¥ 
without the occupants of the separate rooms first getting S| 
themselves under control. But this is no reason for™ 
Socialists to stand aloof. When the ardent federalists find” 
that only socialist solutions will solve the problems they — 
haye created, they will accept, bit by bit, without perhaps. j 
perceiving the way the current flows, the socialist answe1 
to their questions. . There will bea struggle? Brother, theré: 
has always been a struggle. . 

If the. Pflimlin. Plan is to succeed it will be. forced. in 
time to create for Western Hurope .as a whole somethi 
like the present British policy for home agriculture.- wi 
forward estimates of total needs and of total yields, and 
with long-term contracts with other parts. of the™ world. 
More: it will reveal that a planned food exchange is not 
enough. Britain cannot pay for Danish bacon with Cornish | 
pasties and Bakewell tarts; bicycles and refrigerators will. 
soon be, metaphorically, on Monsieur Pflimlin’s pflate. along 
with his pflamb chops.-and.his pflotatoes.. ‘And who would’ 
deny that organised international trade is one of the greatest : 
needs ‘in the world to-day? Setar | 

Last month Robert Schuman Shaan + be’ a “member of. 
the. French Government. But I believe he has Started some- 1 
thing nobody can now stop. “It will move’ on and on, ¢a ‘ 
forward by the tide of history. These federal plans; cru 


appear to many people, may well _prove to have been t 
beginning of a new sanity, a new. leap. forward in human 
affairs. We may not always be able to hurl ourselves: into’ ~ 
them, but we should beware lest our British pride in being 
practical politicians decays into - sophisticated defeatism, ~ 
That, at any rate, is my. opinion—to which; I need ha: : 
add, neither the Labour Party nor the Editors of this. paper 
are of necessity committed. ag 


